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\ model agency 
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The automobile industry will be forced, within the next few months, to take a 
fresh look at its market—and at mounting consumer concern over the cost of 
owning and operating today’s cars. Although current sales are strong 

(see p. 15), there are several clear indications that an unfilled market exists for 
a low-priced, economical and smaller car. 


First, foreign car sales in the U.S. last year skyrocketed by 88% over 1955, and 
some importers expect 1957 sales to be almost double the 107,000 units sold here 
in 1956. The German Volkswagen, for example, is already 13th in sales here, and 
has probably 100,000 unfilled orders waiting for delivery. 


Second, American Motors is finding a highly receptive audience for its “gas-guzzling 
dinosaur” theme (Tide—January 25) used to advertise AMC’s Rambler. Of AMC’s 
total production for this year’s first quarter, 90% was accounted for by the Rambler. 
And American Motors’ pint-sized Metropolitan is currently selling at roughly 
double 1956's rate. 


Third, Studebaker-Packard Corp. is convinced of the existence of a market for a 
smaller, more economical car and will launch one this fall. Priced at under $2,000, 
it will be sold as part of the regular Studebaker line. With a new agency (Benton 
& Bowles has resigned the Studebaker-Packard account) and the new sales 
agreement worked out with Germany’s Daimler-Benz, S-P’s small car should get 

a big push this fall, 


These signs do not mean that small economical cars will ever replace the standard 
American car. But they continue to indicate a ready market which Detroit 
apparently prefers to pretend isn’t there. 


Early next year, the Assn. of National Advertisers will release a “model” agency- 
client contract—its first such suggested contract since shortly after World War II. 


The contract will be included in volume five of ANA’s seven-volume Advertising 
Management Guidebook series. The study of agency-client relationships currently 
being made by Prof. Albert Frey will also figure prominently in volume five. 


The “model” contract will suggest those areas which should be covered in any 
agency-client contract, and though there'll be some dissension from a few agencies, 
most agencies will welcome it. Agencies are growing as eager as advertisers, it 
seems, to get down in black & white just what services they're expected to provide 
—and to pinpoint the remunerative aspects involved. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co. Ltd. (Honolulu) will market a new Dole 
pineapple-grapefruit drink in 50 major metropolitan areas beginning in May. It will 
be packed in six-oz. cans identified by a variation of the famous Dole label, will be 
the third new Dole product to be introduced this year (along with concentrated 
blends of pineapple and citrus juices). Four-color ads in Puck and Metro Sunday 
comic sections in 44 cities (via Foote, Cone & Belding) will support the new drink. , 
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Appliances fight 
fo overcome 
sales doldrums: 


General Mills’ Betty Crocker says (in full page newspaper ads via BBDO) that 


Colgate-Palmolive Co. (New York) and White King Soap Co. (Los Angeles) have 
revamped their cleansers. Colgate’s Ajax (“the foaming cleanser”) has a new 
“super white” formula and comes in zip-top can. Newspaper ads (via Bryan 
Houston) proclaim the new Ajax as “three times better than ever.” Sametime, 
White King’s White King cleanser now comes in decorator colors (pink, yellow & 
turquoise) to match the kitchen sink. Priced two cans for 31¢ (during the 
introductory period), the colored cleanser will be advertised in newpapers (via 
Erwin, Wasey & Co.). 


Pillsbury Mills and General Mills (both Minneapolis) are introducing new coo! 
one a dough, the other a mix. Pillsbury’s “do-it-yourself” cookie dough comes 
variety of flavors, is packed in a round plastic bag ready to be sliced and slipp 
into the oven. Introductory advertising (via Campbell-Mithun) is concentrated 
1,000-line newspaper ads. 


r 


new coconut and chocolate coconut macaroon mixes “can be prepared in just one 
minute, baked in 12, and come out chewy-wonderful.” Introduction is concentra rec 
in midwest cities. 


National Biscuit Co. (New York) and Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co. (Chicago) bo: 
are introducing new crackers. Nabisco’s snack cracker is called Chippers, co 
baked (not fried), thin and irregular shaped. Chippers are.a blend of potato a 
wheat flours, retail for around 35¢ a box. Advertising (via McCann-Erickson) 
include TV and radio spots, four-color ads in Life and Sunday magazine & 
supplements beginning in May. Schulze’s Pizza crackers sell for around 33¢ 
in the 16 midwestern states (plus Baltimore, Houston, Miami & Philadelphia), 
where they now are being introduced. Four-color newspaper ads (via Chicage 
U.S. Advertising Corp.) tout “all the true flavor of Pizza pies.” 


Pablum Products Division of Mead Johnson & Co. (Evansville, Ind.) has a new 
Pablum Assorted Pak—six one-ounce packages of its five baby cereals. The pa 
come with zip tab openings, re-sealable pour spout and are being introduced w 
a 10-cent coupon. Newspaper ads (via McCann-Erickson) highlight “so easy “4 

pop into purse or bag when you go visiting with baby.” : 


Ronson Corp. (Newark, N.J.) is introducing Ronsonol Jr. lighter fluid in 10. oA 
single-shot squeeze tubes. Spot TV commercials (via Norman, Craig & Ku 
will play up “use for emergency refills,” 


Appliance makers are turning to price-cutting and special promotions | to val 
sales out of the doldrums. 


Both GM’s Frigidaire Division and General Electric have sliced wholesale vr 
on refrigerators and ranges, and are expected to do the same with other appl 
in their lines. Other appliance makers are expected to follow suit. 


Most manufacturers are also planning major promotions on the retail level 
stimulate consumer interest. Typical of these prometions are two point-o 
programs: Frigidaire has already sent out about 500 expensive kitchen di 
units, and RCA Whirlpool is preparing special laundry displays. 


Unless inventories begin diminishing fast, appliance makers will be forced to step! 
up displays and promotions even more. 
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2 always like to report when things 
- out of hand for someone else. It 
nforts us when we look at our desk 
y, at the crab grass in the back yard, 
at the attic when we're searching 
the No. 9 iron. 
Things are now out of hand for Nor- 
n G. Hines, a dynamo of Texas affa- 
ty, who lives in Kerrville, Texas 
ek Drawer 631). Mr. Hines isn’t 
oil or cattle. He’s in cigarets, spe- 
cally, a new brand called “Tall Ciga- 
es for the Texan,” a king-sized filter 
king-sized filter price. Hines has 
ermined that Texans shall have a 
que smoke that, if possible, will in- 
ase the pride of all Lone Star staters. 
lines approached friends at the 
us & Brother Tobacco Co. who told 
| they could package something up 
him. Hines says, “You know, they 
e mighty pleased and _ interested, 
altho it only started on a contract 
is, they've given me every considera- 
In fact, they went so far as to 
eight coded blends in a consumer 
ey, and came up with a blend of 
@ domestic tobaccos. I think do- 
tic tobaccos are superior to foreign, 
re curing and storing are not up to 
: i? 


1 January, Hines began distributing 
is” in San Antonio, running a 
rter-page ad in the San Antoniv 
it. He had intended to follow this 
ey in a city-by-city sweep at two 
aree-week intervals. But those talk- 
Texans passed the word and soon 
and reached the proportions of a 
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Dallas tornado. Says Hines: “The re- 
sponse to “Talls’ was terrific and the 
market started becoming much wider 
than I had originally hoped or even 
considered. Why, people began writ- 
ing from other states for franchises, 
and we got letters from Texans in the 
armed forces in the U.S. and overseas 
who demanded the smokes, or else.” 

The upshot was that Hines is speed- 
ing up production at Larus and speed- 
ing up distribution in the Texas plains. 
Saturation is nowhere in sight. Says 
Hines: “I can’t meet demand, and don’t 
know when I will. This is bigger than 
Texas now and I don’t know where it 
will lead. I don’t think the Cameldrivers 
and the Lucky Strikers will have to 
worry—but wouldn’t it be great if they 
did?” 


Poser 


We were riding down Park Ave. in a 
taxi piloted by Charles Pilegard, Li- 
censed New York driver No. 57897, 
talking as usual about advertising. “If 
you dont mind my saying so,” inter- 
rupted driver Pilegard as we paused 


ss 
ASM 
57897 


for breath, “I think some of these guys 
are nuts. 

“Take this Button, Bubble advertis- 
ing outfit, or whatever the name is. 
About a year ago, I wrote them a 
letter telling them I thought they were 
all wet. 

“Me, I'm a beer drinker, but I wrote 
them I thought they were all wrong 
in having Eddie Cantor and that type 
of big shot telling me how they drink 
Schaefer beer. Hell, he no more drinks 
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any real quantity of beer than I take 
baths in milk. 

“So I says why don’t they show peo- 
ple drinking beer in all walks of life. 
The real beer drinkers, like myself 
and steamfitters and truck drivers and 
all the rest. 

“So they wrote back a real nice letter 
and thought maybe I had a_ point. 
Then darned if they didn’t come out 
with “The smile of pleasure.’ You never 
know.” 


V endetta 


A television commercial writer for 
Young & Rubicam has written a novel 
about advertising agencymen who do 
not sweat from nervous tension inside 
their grey flannel suits. The author is 
George Panetta, the book is Viva Madi- 
son Avenue (Harcourt, Brace, $3.95), 
and it chronicles the picaresque expe- 
riences of two bumbling Italians who 
labor in a large agency, possibly re- 
sembling Y&R. 

The two heroes, named Joe Caruso 
and George Caputo, are trapped in a 
series of more or less comic situations 
a good deal too involved to recount 
here. 

None is devastatingly funny, at least 
to us, and we think we know why. Mr. 
Panetta’s book has nothing really to do 
with advertising. Any cracks he takes 
at the ad business are strictly incidental 
to his main theme, to wit: the smolder- 
ing vendetta between Joe and George 
on the one hand, and the Madison 
Avenue stereotype on the other. Joe 
and George are Democrats, New Deal- 
ers, New Yorkers, Roman Catholics, 
short, dark and emotional. The op- 
ponents, in their eyes at least, are the 
essence of agencymen: Republicans, 
Princetonians, Protestants, tall, fair and 
controlled. 

Here’s a fair sample of the kind of 
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thing we mean: “Have you ever been 
on Madison Avenue? It’s the street of 
the Anglo-Saxons, the great ad men, 
and sometime you should sit on the 
curb and watch them. They look like 
humans, but take a long look and you'll 
know theyre different; they're some- 
thing better. They walk with their 
heads in the sky, not looking at any- 
body, just up and ahead. There’s a rea- 
son for the way they walk: they do 
their thinking that way. These are the 
great thinkers of our age; they think 
of headlines, of slogans, of money.” 

Throughout the book, Mr. Panetta’s 
heroes cheerfully impugn the motives 
and the intelligence of the “Anglo- 
Saxons.” To be just, they are equally 
hard on themselves. The impression 
we get is that Mr. Panetta originally 
wanted to write a different kind of 
book, maybe minus the zaniness and 
the slapstick—and the admen. But he 
was restrained by some consideration 
or other. 


Therapy 


A Chicago agency man named John 
F. Bolger Jr., tired of watching com- 
panies misdirect their PR & advertising 
because of mistaken ideas of what the 
public thinks of them, has formed his 
own company to correct such misap- 
prehensions. The Bolger Co. gives a 
client company a graphic outline of its 
image as it is determined to exist in the 
public mind. From this revised image 
of itself, the client company presumably 
can remold its PR & advertising pro- 
grams into something more prepos- 
sessing. 

Mr. Bolger, a Harvard Business 
School alumnus, described for us last 
week what he calls the Company Image 
Profile, his phrase for the corporate 
personality which he determines for 
client companies. “Research of this 
kind usually concentrates on some 10 
or 12 traits and lets it go at that,” he 
said disapprovingly. “Obviously, this 
is far from adequate for rounding out 
the personality of so complex a thing 
as a corporation. The thing was to 
turn the light of research on every pos- 
sible character facet—not skip a thing.” 

Mr. Bolger evidently followed his 
own advice to the letter. During the 
course of a year, he painstakingly went 
over every word in Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary to select 60,000 words which 
might conceivably be applied to a busi- 
ness organization. He pulled another 
52,000 words from Roget’s Thesaurus. 
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From this adjectival mass he selected 
1,545 possible positive adjectives, di- 
vided them into 50 synonym families, 
then picked the most representative 
word from each group. “This gave 58 
character traits—the presence or absence 
of—to watch for in studying a company’s 
personality,” Mr. Bolger explained. 

He was careful not to reveal his 
cache of 100-proof adjectives produced 
by this involved distillation, but we 
were allowed to peek at a few, of which 
we remember SINCERE, FLEXIBLE, 
TACTFUL, HONEST, WARM- 
HEARTED, & SQUARE-DEALING. 
The adjectives are printed separately 
on Remington Rand tab cards, together 
with a simplified definition, i.e. “FLEX- 
IBLE”: a flexible company can adjust 
to changing conditions or endure strain 
without being permanently injured or 
affected.” When handed the set of 
58 cards, interviewees are instructed to 
apply them to the company under 
study by placing each card under one 
of four measuring cards: YES, PROB- 
ABLY, PROBABLY NOT, or NO. This 
job done, the interviewee is asked to 
apply the same test to a competing 
company—one designated by the client 
firm as a point of comparison. Finally, 
the interviewee is asked to describe an 
ideal company by sorting out the ad- 
jective cards a third time. 


Mr. Bolger determines the company’s 
graphic profile from Univac, after the 
machine consumes & digests the results 
of the interviews. “Actually, the profile 
is a cut-out circular graph,” Bolger ex- 
plained. “It is arrived at by dividing 
a circle into 58 parts, or spokes, each 
spoke representing a trait & lengthened 
according to the grade Univac gives 
it.” The end product, which looked 
to us more like a primitive sun symbol 
than a personality gauge, is the com- 
pany’s profile. It can be measured 
against the competitor's profile to see 
where it has or doesn’t have the edge, 
and against the ideal company’s image 
to see where it falls short there. “The 
executive no longer has to guess where 
his errors lie,” Mr. Bolger finished con- 
fidently. 


Time saver 


One of the wackiest ideas since H. G. 
Wells invented the time machine came 


> 


wie 


to our attention the other day wher 
we received a sample ad manager 
calendar proposed by the Clevelan 
Letter Service invented to ease tim 
problems peculiar to the harrassed a 
manager. This suggested calendar no 
only advances time in spurts but als 
reverses it, or even stops it all togethe: 

Believing that every assignment i 
an ad manager’s office is wanted th 
day before it’s actually completed 
Cleveland Letter Service prints th 
calendar week backwards, starting wit! 
the seventh and finishing a week late 
on the first. 

Second premise of the calendar 
creator is that most deadlines are se 
for the first of the month—ergo, eac 
month in the calendar has two first: 
thus doubling the chances of being o 
time. : 

The one day each month usually se 
aside for sales calls by printers, spac 
salesmen and agency reps contains onl 
four hours in this whacky clam 
Sametime, the calendar lists only 2 
days in the month, so that fewer day 
will be left over after the monthl 
budget runs out. ; 

Since even the wildest of tempor: 
shenanigans ought to have some bas: 
in experience, the ad manager’s -caler 
dar is grounded solidly in the here ¢ 
now: each week has two Sundays, nc 
to increase the ad man’s leisure, but 0 
the theory that Sunday is the only da 
the poor guy gets any work done any 
way. . 


Animal farm 


We've been to some strange cockte 
parties, but if anyone suggested wi 
be drinking buddies with a wolfhoun 
a beagle and a raven, we'd have to 
him to guzzle his gibsons elsewher 
Nevertheless, we went to one last w | 
given by Wolfschmidt’s Vodka for 
American Guild of Animal Artists. 

The AGAA, in case you don’t kno 
is a newly formed union of animals # 
appear on stage, screen, television 
pose as models. Union members pré 
ent at the party were, among) othe} 
Baron Wolfschmidt, the wolfhound | 
Wolfschmidt ads; Baby, a talking rav 
of Steve Allen fame; Saki, a goat w. 
has a small part in “Teahouse of t 
August Moon.” Their rule book cove 
such topics as working hours, ratic 
sick leave, retirement benefits. 

At least there were no speeches. 
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The shifting share of market 
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The auto strategy battle 


he automobile market is in a state of flux. 


Consumer 


uying habits and market positions are constantly shifting. 


ind advertising & marketing strategy is changing to meet 


hanging needs and goals. 


1 

HE automobile market this spring, 
re than at any time in recent years, 
characterized by major and signifi- 
it shifts—in advertising and market- 
; strategy, in consumer buying hab- 
and in auto makers’ shares of mar- 


Nothing dramatizes the severity of 
‘se changes more than current sales 
he five auto makers: 


eneral Motors is sliding off. GM 
‘held more than 50% of the market 
1954, but now is down to about 
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Here’s what’s happening. 


e Ford Motor Co. is on a marked up- 
swing and has captured about 30% of 
the market for the first two months of 
this year. 


e Chrysler Corp. is surging back from 
15% of the market last year to almost 
20% for this year’s first quarter. 


e Both of the independents, American 
Motors Corp. and Studebaker-Packard 
Corp., are struggling to keep a foot- 
hold in the market. Both are losing a 
sizable part of the small market share 
they held this time last year. 


> The biggest and most fascinating 
story right now is the success Ford and 
Chrysler are having in chipping away 
at GM’s share of market. Thanks mostly 
to an early start, Ford has surged ahead 
of Chevrolet—although Chevy is now 
closing the gap. Chrysler's Plymouth 
has moved solidly ahead of Buick as 
the number three best seller, and seems 
likely to hold that position through 
1957. 

The strategy of both Chrysler Corp. 
and Ford Motor Co. is, basically, a 
gamble. Both introduced completely 
redesigned body shells this year, the 
styling they had planned for 1958. GM, 
on the other hand, merely face-lifted 
most of its lines. Thus Chrysler and 
Ford are taking a calculated risk this 
year to get more of the market, and 
hope somehow to hold it when GM 
comes in with all-new styling in the 


fall. 
Consequently, GM is rumored to be 
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The key to 
Chrysler's 


resurgence 


preparing a massive advertising cam- 
paign, the biggest single ad program 
in advertising history. Insiders claim 
that this campaign, if it comes, will 
have two goals: to help recover the 
share of market GM has lost, and to 
offset any effect that current depres- 
sion talk may be having on the auto- 
mobile market. 


> All this strategy, unfortunately, must 
hinge on the vagaries of the ever- 
“changing consumer. Here are some of 
the major trends taking place in con- 
sumer buying habits effecting automo- 
biles: 

e Consumers are swinging away from 
seasonal buying. Thanks to improved 
highways and more all-weather acces- 
sories, consumers are driving more the 
year round; too, auto makers are 
spreading out their advertising through- 
out the year. Thus a car buyer is more 
likely to move back into the market 
when his old car is paid off, or when 
the mood strikes him, rather than by 
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€ Chrysler Corporation’s Byron J. Nichols: “a concentration of effort. 


One of the most dramatic aspects of 
current automobile marketing is the 
resurgence of Chrysler Corp. So far 
this year, the company’s five lines 
of cars are accounting for 20% of 
the total automobile market, compared 
to 14.58% last year this time. 

Most of the credit for this remark- 
able rise is generally attributed to the 
advanced styling of the Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and Imperial 
~and undoubtedly this is an impor- 
tant factor. But, in truth, much of 
the credit should go to a major market- 
ing change which Chrysler Corp. be- 
gan making last November and which 
was completed only this. month. 

The change involved the consolida- 
tion of all automotive sales activities, 
formerly split up among the four auto- 
motive divisions, into one organization 
(called Group Marketing) and under 
one man (Group Marketing general 
manager Byron J. Nichols). The move 
involves a complete change in Chrys- 
ler’s sales. concept—and it substan- 
tially affects the company’s use of ad- 
vertising both locally and_ regionally, 
though not nationally. 

The background leading up to this 
move is described by youthful (43), 
articulate Nichols, a veteran of 22 years 


the calendar. Though there is still 
some evidence of seasonal influence 
(industry sales in the last 10 days of 
March were highest for any 10-day 
period during the past two years), the 
peaks and valleys in annual auto sales 
are definitely leveling off. 

e Consumers are evolving into shrewd- 
er buyers; they're resisting, for example, 
the higher prices on 1957 models. 
Though sales are generally good—bet- 
ter, in fact, than last year this time— 
many dealers estimate that sales could 
be at least 10% higher if it weren’t for 
buyer resistance to higher price tags. 
e Consumers are buying cars with 
more optional equipment, cars loaded 
with all the power accessories. But this 
is often accompanied by a switch to 
lower priced models. The lower price 
bracket, which once held about 57% 
of the total market, now has better 
than 60%—and continues to rise. Clear- 
ly, the prestige value of a higher priced 
car is giving way in consumers’ minds 
to the comfort and convenience of a 


in the auto industry. Many years ag 
says Nichols, Chrysler Corporation 
factory sales organization simply sol 
cars to its dealers—and what they di 
with the cars was up to them, Bi 
Chrysler gradually realized it was 1 
its own advantage to look closer ; 
the dealer's sales picture—particulark 
to help him sell used cars so he is - 
a position to buy more new cars. 


Gradually, over the years, Chrysl 
added more & more men to its sal 
staff whose jobs involved not sellir 
Chrysler cars to the dealer, but rath 
helping the dealer sell. There we: 
hundreds of men added: used car me 
chandising experts, cost accountant 
business management experts, parts 
service sales merchandisers, etc. Soc 
about half Chrysler's sales organizatic 
was working, not for Chrysler Cory 
but for its dealers. 

There was nothing wrong with th 
set-up, Nichols explains; Chrysle 
competitors all do pretty much @ 
same thing. But Chrysler Corp. he 
one weakness which its competito 
did not have to battle: its best-sellit 
car, the Plymouth, was tied up in 
three-way distribution system—it w 
sold through a dealership that w 
either Dodge-Plymouth, De Soto-Plyr 


fully equipped lower-priced car. : 


> All in all, the automobile market 
in a far healthier state than it was | 
year this time. Dealer inventories 2 
high (well over 700,000 units), but r 
nearly as high as the 900,000 um 
which dealers had in stock last ye 
this time. Used car sales are and ha 
been excellent throughout most of tl 
year. Dealers are in a better mood (§ 
p. 20), thanks to friendlier relatic 
with their factories, new franck 
agreement, and—depending on wh 
lines they sell—public acceptance 
1957 styling. Though bootlegging} 
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rarely a problem this year as it 
last, there is still too much price p 
ing and misleading dealer adve 
to suit the majority of dealers. 

Two factors involving advertis 
are having a marked effect upon 
auto market this year. For one thi 
auto makers’ ad budgets are up by: 
average of about 10%. While muc 
this increase comes from higher | 
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outh or Chrysler-Plymouth. Because 
each automotive division had its own 
marketing organization to help dealers 
sell, the real sales emphasis was placed 
not on Plymouth but on the other car 
in cach of the dual-line dealerships. 
Further, while Plymouth marketers 
were spread too thin, they faced the 
additional disadvantage of natural deal- 
er interest in the higher-priced car. 

Not long ago Chrysler Corp. decided 
the only way it could increase Plym- 
outh’s penetration of the low-priced 
field was to be sure it got at least 
equal emphasis with the other lines. 
So it pulled all of the field sales staffs 
out of the four automotive divisions 
and combined them into one organiza- 
tion, Group Marketing. Byron Nichols 
was shifted from his former post as 
Dodge sales vice-president to head 
Group Marketing (reporting to auto- 
motive group vice-president William C. 
Newberg); Arthur B. Nielsen, former 
De Soto general sales manager, was 
made director of Group Marketing’s 
field operations. 

The bulk of Chrysler Corporation’s 
field salesmen are still located in the 
regional offices for each car line, and 
they still work closely with the staffs 
of each line. But they now report 
(through zone and area managers) to 
Nielsen and Nichols. Thus, when a 


& space costs, the bulk of it is a direct 
result of increased competition—and 
anticipation of increased sales. Most 
auto admanagers have boosted budgets 
this year in direct proportion to antici- 
pated sales increases. 


> Another factor is the discontinuance 
of co-op advertising. Though it is too 
early to evaluate accurately the effect 
of dropping co-op, it seems clear that 
change will be felt. Now that auto 
makers have complete control of the 
entire advertising expenditures (al- 
though most still ask their dealers for 
‘advice”) there will probably be some 
significant media shifts. Many adman- 
gers thought co-op created an “in- 
yalance,” with too much money going 
nto small-town newspapers and not 
mough to major metropolitan markets. 
Now auto makers are using advertising 
n those markets where they feel they 
1eed it most, and not necessarily where 
i dealer says he wants it. 

Most companies, however, have not 
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Chrysler Corp. salesman calls on any 
of his dealers, he is not selling one 
line—he is selling every line that the 
dealer carries. It has brought about, 
says Nichols, “an amazing change of 
attitude in just a few short months. 
The whole sales organization is pulling 
together in a concentration of effort.” 

Nichols claims that there was no 
decrease of manpower involved in the 
change, but adds that Chrysler found 
economy and efficiency was a definite 
by-product of the reorganization. For 
example, each of the divisions had its 
own market research staff before the 
move, Nichols explains, and now the 
same staff does a better coordinated, 
more efficient job for all four divisions. 

Another aspect of the new Group 
Marketing operation is the swing to- 
ward single-line Plymouth dealerships. 
About 82 have been established to date, 
and Nichols emphasizes that this will 
slowly continue. A single-line Plymouth 
dealership is set wp only under one 
of several circumstances: when a re- 
tired dealer decides he wants to come 
back, when an existing dual-line dealer 
wants to split up and run two separate 
dealerships, ete. Nichols insists that 
there is no timetable for these changes, 
that they'll be made only when dealers 
See the opportunity and need for them. 

There is still a great deal of coordi- 


come up with a formula to replace the 
old co-op formula. Ford Motor Co. has 
each of its divisions and their agencies 
working on a substitute formula, and 
expects it to be ready to put into ef- 
fect this fall when its 1958 models are 
introduced. 


> Another of the intriguing elements 
of this year’s automobile market is the 
shifting advertising themes, based on 
changing strategy. Ford Division car 
marketing manager Chase Morsey, Jr., 
for example, explains that motivation 
research has revealed what the public 
likes and doesn’t like about the Ford— 
and that his advertising is designed to 
“bolster our strengths” and overcome 
those “misconceptions” the public may 
have about the car. 

Morsey insists that Ford did not 
switch from the safety theme because 
it didn’t go over (actually Ford’s mar- 
keting penetration increased 142% dur- 
ing the safety campaign). He explains 
that depth research before the safety 


nation between Group Marketing and 
the individual automotive divisions, 
Nichols reports. Every 10 days, when 
the regular 10-day sales report comes 
in from the field, it is compiled into a 
broad analysis of what all Chrysler 
Corp. dealers have sold, what they have 
on hand, what they've ordered for the 
next month and what the dealers think 
theyll want over the next few months. 
Then Nichols and Nielsen take the re- 
port, along with their own recommenda- 
tion, into a meeting with Newberg, the 
presidents, and the sales & advertising 
vice-presidents of each of these same 
four divisions. 

In these regular three-times-a-month 
meetings, says Nichols, “we decide what 
maximum sales effort is needed by: lo- 
cality regions or nationally for any or 
all lines of cars. If any one major mar- 
ket or city needed help, we'd ask for 
special advertising emphasis for that 
area.” Fortunately for Chrysler, public 
demand is currently running far ahead 
of supply, so no area has needed help 
as yet. Adds Nichols: “We're set up 
for the crisis should it ever come.” 

The formation of group marketing 
means, among other things, say Nichols, 
“the opportunity to get the right. adver- 
tising in the right amount in the right 
place at the right time through coordi- 
nation with the divisions.” 


campaign showed that people consid- 
ered the Chevrolet a safer car than the 
Ford, and that the ad campaign 
changed this attitude “overnight.” 
There was no point in continuing to 
make safety the central theme, Morsey 
adds, once Ford had made its point. 


> The strategy behind Chevrolet’s ad- 
vertising is an interesting contrast to 
Ford. Chevrolet admanager W. G. 
Power explains that Chevrolet ads are 
designed simply to interest people in 
the product. “Advertising itself won’t 
sell an automobile,” says Power. “The 
dealer has to do that. All advertising 
can do is get people interested and into 
the dealer's showroom.” In recent 
months Chevrolet has added a new 
element in its ads, a greater degree of 
stress on “quality of product” in order 
to emphasize “a plus factor” which 
Power believes is not available else- 
where in the field. 

Interestingly, Chevrolet, one of the 
heaviest spenders in network TV 


nee 


($7,200,000 last year on Chevrolet cars, 
trucks, parts & service) will probably 
spend more next year, since it is drop- 
ping its 15-minute weekly Dinah Shore 
NBC-TV show in favor of 20 one-hour 
shows, still featuring Dinah. Chevrolet 
will retain its two other net TV shows. 


> Plymouth advertising strategy, ex- 
plains admanager Louis T. Hagopian, 
is designed to achieve two objectives: 
1) to encourage more pride of owner- 
ship among present Plymouth owners, 
and 2) to stress Plymouth’s styling and 
performance to the “younger group of 
consumers.” Plymouth has used two 
themes this model year, starting with 
“Suddenly it’s 1960” and later switch- 
ing to a “Compare all three” theme. 
This spring the emphasis is changing 
again, this time to a success theme em- 
phasizing Plymouth’s popularity. 

If you've wondered what happens 
this fall, when Plymouth introduces 
its 1958 models (after promoting 1957 
models with the “1960” theme), Hagop- 
ian has the answer. “Since February 
we've dropped the ‘1960’ theme from 
our ads,” he explains, “and we figure 
by fall the ‘1960’ theme will have been 
forgotten.” 

Plymouth is one of the fortunate few 
divisions which has at least a partial 
yardstick to measure the effectiveness 
of its advertising. Of 5,000 question- 
naires returned by buyers of 1957 
Plymouths, 27% admitted that adver- 
tising played some role in influencing 
their decision. Hagopian considers this 
remarkable in view of consumer reluc- 
tance to admit advertising can affect 
their buying habits. 


> Advertising strategy varies widely 
from division to division even within 
a single company. Here, for example, 
are how the admanagers of some of 
‘the leading makes define their ad 
strategy: 

Buick merchandising director Glenn 
D. Wilson explains that Buick adver- 
tising (which, incidentally, has been 
budgeted up by 20% this spring over 
original plans) is designed to emphasize 
driving ease in consumers’ minds, and 
to -point up Buick’s “stay-with-you” 
styling, a factor which means a higher 
trade-in later. Like most of the other 
makes using price advertising, Buick 
is using it (and more of it than most 
other makes) in order to clear up any 
misconceptions the public may have 
relative to price. Significantly, Buick 
no longer uses any network TV, has 
stepped up its newspaper expenditures 
substantially. 

Pontiac assistant admanager W. H. 
Taylor claims that Pontiac’s ad strategy 
is based on this premise: “If you can’t 
overpower your competition, outsmart 
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GED LEADERSHIP PANEL 


No spring buying a 


splurge for autos 


Although there'll be a mild seasonal 
upswing in new car sales, the automo- 
bile industry won't enjoy a spring buy- 
ing “splurge” comparable to past years. 
The public is more cautious this year, 
and is definitely resisting higher prices 
on the 1957 models. So the industry 
will have to be content with a sales 
year of about 6,000,000 units. But 
prospects are brighter for some 1958 
models, due to be introduced this fall 
(General Motors, particularly, since 
three of its five lines will be newly 
designed). 

So say the 1,100 advertising, agency 
and public relations executives on the 
Tide Advertising Leadership Panel. 
Of the 620 respondents (a return of 
56.3%), a substantial 41% say there 
“probably” will not be a spring buying 
surge this year—and another 15% say 
definitely not. Another large group, 
31%, think there probably will be an 
upsurge, and 11% are quite sure it will 
materialize. The remaining 2% offer 
other opinions. 

The major reasons which Panelists 
give for not anticipating this upsurge 
are the higher prices on 1957 models, 
the fact that a sizable part of the 
market is still paying off 1955 models 
and the belief that consumers are hold- 
ing off to see what General Motors 
brings out this fall. 


R. W. Williams, admanager of Ame 
ican Radiator & Standard Sanita 
Corp., is one of many Panelists who i 
sist “We are in a period of gener 
public resistance to higher prices. . - 
Leo Burnett, board chairman of @ 
agency bearing his name, says t& 
“For some strange reason, a spirit | 
caution seems to have pervaded @ 
American buying public, particular 
with reference to large purchases. At 
H. J]. Graham, assistant secretary — 
charge of advertising & sales prom 
tion of Hartford Accident & Indemni 
Co., adds that “There is a degree 
public uncertainty about general cont 
tions, and some trend to conservalis 
about new commitments.” - 

Walter Weir, executive vice-preside 
of Donahue & Coe, believes th 
“People are inwardly torn between @ 
desire to own the new styles and t 
disinclination to pay the inereas 
prices.” Adds Weir: “I also feel GN 
decision not to re-style this year W 
put a damper on sales, with many G 
owners waiting for GMs 19 
models. . . : 

Here are some of the other reaso 
which Panelists give for not anticip: 
ing a spring buying upsurge: 

Bill Burner, PR director, Andets 
& Cairns: “More & more people 4 
finally realizing the beating they re } 


in trading their one or two-year-old 
rin on a new model... .” 
Nelson A. Miller, market research & 
velopment chief, Commerce Depart- 
t's Office of Distribution: “Prices 
too high, cars too big considering 
ffic and parking problems, high body 
ir costs, high gasoline prices, 
ty of good used cars and growing 
eign competition.” 
enry Morris, vice-president, Dowd, 
ield & Johnstone: “The public is 
taken in by claims of improvements; 
this year’s designs are the worst 


eign cars this year... .” 

Most of the Panelists who expect 
ring upsurge say it'll come for one 
son: it didn’t come last year, and 
refore there are more prospects 
ilable. Many point out that there 
ms to be plenty of disposable in- 
€ available, that credit restrictions 
ent proved too tight, and that this 
rs styling — particularly Chrysler 
» and Ford Motor Co.—is proving 
Drisingly popular. All these factors, 
ibined with record advertising ex- 
ditures by auto makers, will help 
st spring sales, say many Panelists. 
he tremendous surge which both 
ysler Corp. and Ford Motor Co. 
¢ made this year is credited by the 
el to styling which, the majority 
hese advertising executives add, is 
Same reason most GM makes are 

in sales. 

. S. Bauman, advertising & mer- 
ndising vice-president of National 
Co., points out that GM “let Ford 
Chrysler get ahead of them in 
em design—and this will probably 
- back in 1958.” Walter F anning, 
ertising vice-president of Nunn- 
Shoe Co., thinks “General Motors 
misjudged the public’s style sense. 
~ Robert B. MacPherson, PR di- 
r to Daystrom, Inec., says “Ob- 
sly the GM ears today offer little 
ything different from the 1955 


Ford and Plymouth 
like new cars.” 

derick W. Haupt, admanager of 
berg-Carlson Co., believes that 
» public is well aware that GM 
are due for a major style revision 
958 while the others have their 
' models this year.” Interestingly, 
s increases by Chrysler Corp. 
Ford Motor Co. are attributed by 
ry sales council manager Stewart 
Ife to “good planning, competitive 
> progressive engineering and a 
urge to beat GM.” 


at do advertising executives think, 
nally, of the 1957 cars? With only 
v exceptions, the Tide Advertising 


Leadership Panel dislikes them—or at 
least Panelists say they dislike them, 
with their high tail fins, greater length, 
lower height and more chrome. Here’s 
what a few of them think on. this 
subject: 

A. G. Husen, admanager, Barrett Di- 
vision, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.: 
“I dislike the exaggerated fin types and 
general juke box’ style.” 

Donald D. Parry, PR & advertising 
head, State of Connecticut Develop- 
ment Committee: “They stink! Flash, 
size and cheapness of taste have now 
reached what must be their zenith, un- 
less we are a truly decadent people. 
. .. The present era of motor car de- 
sign seems to me to be equivalent of 
the gingerbread era in architecture.” 

Jack Gow, PR manager, Tidewater 
Oil Co.: “Most of them seem better 
than ever, stylewise and mechanically.” 

Raymond Bell, PR executive, Colum- 
bia Pictures Corp.: “They're awful—I 
cant tell if they're coming or going 
unless the headlights are on.” 

G. Ellsworth Harris, board chair- 
man, Gotham-Vladimir Advertising: 
“Very fine, but tending toward too 
flamboyant design.” 

Jerome Hardy, ad director, Double- 
day & Co.: “They're too damn big and 
too damn expensive.” 

One Panelist-Murray Barnes, ad- 
manager of Pan American World Air- 
ways—makes this interesting point 
about current styling: “We have 
reached the point where we are styl- 
ing for styling’s sake alone—with func- 
tional considerations virtually insig- 
nificant. A 1957 car will be far more 
out-of-date by 1960 than a 1950 model 
was ever in 1953. This may indeed 
spur annual turnover in car purchases, 
but it may also create a brand-new 
market for conservatively styled auto- 
mobiles that will guarantee the pur- 
chaser at least five years’ active duty 
before it looks absurd.” 

What does the Leadership Panel 
think of current automobile advertis- 
ing? On the whole, they think it is 
pretty much run-of-the-mill or “shal- 
low” as many Panelists called it. A 
sizable number like Plymouth maga- 
zine ads and most of the other Chrys- 
ler Corp. print advertising: another 
large group report they admire TV 
commercials by Ford Motor Co.; and 
a third, and almost equally large group, 
think most GM advertising is super- 
ficial and ineffective. 


Probably the most typical comment 
on current auto advertising was made 
by John Alden, Norwich Pharmacal 
Co. vice-president. Says Alden: “Too 
much noise and clamor and superla- 
tives. It’s getting to be like cigarets, 
where any brand would fit into any 
advertisements.” 


them.” Pontiac considers the low-priced 
three its main competition, and its ad- 
vertising is aimed at luring customers 
from that market by emphasizing that 
the least expensive Pontiac is better 
than the most expensive low-priced 
car. Pontiac's ad budget is divided up 
with about 55% in newspapers, 23% 
in magazines, 17% in network and spot 
radio, the remainder in TV and out- 
door. 

Mercury ad & sales promotion man- 
ager Robert J. Fisher describes Mer- 
cury’s ad strategy as springing from the 
product itself. This year, according to 
Fisher, Mercury is a complete and 
radical departure from past years (when 
it used the basic Ford body shell), and 
now Mercury is a truly competitive car 
in the medium price field—“something 
that wasn’t always true in the past.” 
Therefore, adds Fisher, Mercury’s 
strategy is to 1) get this story over to 
the public, with conviction, and 2) 
bring the public’s image of the Mer- 
cury in line with the product. Mer- 
curys media schedule remains pretty 
much unchanged, although there has 
been a minor cutback in spot radio; 
Mercury is expected to continue with 
Ed Sullivan on CBS-TV in the fall 
but may also add a net TV one-shot. 
Mercury’s over-all budget is up be- 
tween 8-10% over 1956. 

Dodge advertising & merchandising 
director Wendell D. (Pete) Moore says 
Dodge’s strategy is aimed at “convey- 
ing to the public a basic idea of the 
car and what it will do for them.” 
Dodge is trying, says Moore, to use 
product identification to convey the 
prestige and pride of ownership that 
comes with owning a Dodge. Dodge 
has made no major media shifts, is ob- 
viously delighted with the constantly 
climbing rating of Lawrence Welk on 
ABC-TV. The ad budget has been 
upped about 10% over last spring. 

De Soto ad & sales promotion direc- 
tor James L. Wichert explains that once 
De Soto (as well as all Chrysler Corp. 
lines) was known only for its engi- 
neering; then, in the last few years, so 
much emphasis was placed on styling 
that the advertising began to neglect 
some of the car’s mechanical and engi- 
neering features. So De Soto’s strategy 
started out last fall emphasizing style, 
but is now switching to individual fea- 
tures (Torsion-aire, power accessories, 
etc.). 


De Soto’s whole advertising program 
has been keyed to the Firesweep, the 
new model added this year to the bot- 
tom end of the line. De Soto has been 
another major user of price advertis- 
ing, and the lower-priced Firesweep 
is probably the key reason for it. Like 
Buick, De Soto is running price ads 
to correct consumer misconceptions 
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that the car costs much more than it 
actually does. De Soto still uses the 
Groucho Marx NBC-TV show one half 
hour a week, also uses Marx on a half- 
hour network radio show. Wichert had 
the show switched from Wednesday 
night to Saturday noon, found that the 
audience jumped from 1,000,000 to 
2,500,000. Roughly 30% of the De Soto 
budget goes into network TV, another 
30% in newspapers, 20% in magazines, 
10-12% in spot radio and 5-7% in out- 
door. 


> Most of the admanagers selling cars 
in the upper-price bracket report some- 
what similar strategy: to encourage 
owner loyalty of their present owners, 
and to strive for conquest sales from 
competitive makes. Chrysler Division 
ad & sales promotion director Burton 
R. Durkee, for example, explains that 
a large share of Chrysler sales are re- 
peat sales, and that to increase Chrys- 
ler’s share of market it will have to 
pull sales from competition. Durkee has 
one additional problem: because so 
many of the Chrysler’s features are 
available in other Chrysler Corp. lines, 
Chrysler has to gear its advertising to 
convince the public that it’s worth the 


difference in price to buy a Chrysler. 
With Imperial, which is a separate line 
but sold through the Chrysler Divi- 
sion, the strategy is slightly different: 
Imperial advertising has to 1) get the 
car known and recognized, and 2) 
shoot at the price class competition. 
At the present time, Imperial sales so 
far this year are double the total sales 
for all of 1956. 

American Motors Corp. has probably 
the most unusual advertising strategy 
in the business. Fred W. Adams, AMC 
advertising & merchandising director, 
claims that his basic strategy is to find 
“multipliers for our advertising dollars 
in unusual, exceptionally distinctive ad 
approaches so as to offset the advan- 
tage of our major competitors’ much 
larger budgets.” Adams pinpoints three 
specific goals: 1) to establish Rambler’s 
advantages of economy and handling 
ease but with room and comfort; 2) to 
take full advantage of “mushrooming” 
interest in smaller cars; and 3) to ac- 
quaint the public with the fact that 
prices of the Nash Ambassador and 
Hudson Hornet, AMC’s two “senior 
cars,” are down almost $300 from last 
year. , 


auto dealers’ outlook: Optimistic 


One word best sums up the attitude of automobile dealers 


across the U.S.: optimism. 


This is evident from a Tide cross-country survey of auto 
dealers. Most of those interviewed by Tide are hopeful for 
strong sales throughout this year, and the others—mainly Gen- 
eral Motors dealers—say “Wait ‘til next year.” 


While sales vary considerably from area to area, most dealers 
report their sales up by a small amount over last year this time. 
Some happy Ford and Plymouth dealers report sales up as much 
as 35%, while a few GM dealers claim their sales have tumbled 


almost as much. 


Profits vary widely from dealer to dealer, but few dealers 
have any strong complaints on this score. One dealer enthusias- 
tically told Tide that his profits are up a whopping 50% over 


last year this time. 


Dealers are in almost unanimous agreement that there is less 
bootlegging this year, although many complain that price pack- 
ing and misleading dealer advertising are still entirely too preva- 


lent. 


Consumer buying habits haven’t changed much, say most 
dealers, though people do seem to be buying more optional 


equipment. 


As for total sales during 1957, dealers aren’t predicting as 
high as their factories have; dealers look for a sales year about 
equal to last year (5,900,000 units) or slightly better—but prob- 
ably not much more than 6,000,000 units. And they think, on 
the whole, that 1958 will be better than 1957. 
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& Belding, has already started pl 


q 

y 
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> One of the most exciting phases 
this season’s market is anticipation: 
the fall—specifically of a new en 
into the automobile market: Ford } 
tor Company’s Edsel (Tide—Nov. 
1956). Though Edsel admanager El 
E. Fox won't say much about Ee 
advertising (even the car itself is k 
under lock & key), this much is knov 
e Advertising on the Edsel will s) 
next month, and will continue throv 
the fall introduction. It will incli 
(at one time or another) all major i 
dia, including a network TV specta 
lar which Edsel’s agency, Foote, C 
ning for fall. ; 
e Within the first year the Edsel 
vertising budget will probably run ¢ 
to $20,000,000—and perhaps as higl 
$25,000,000. | 
e The first phase of the advertis 
strategy will be keyed to future E 
dealers (Edsel wants 1,200 to 1 
dealers by fall and double that num 
eventually). The advertising will ai 
helping secure dealers, telling the F 
lic where they’re located, giving me 
ing to Edsel signs and symbols, ~ 
helping establish dealer solidity. _ 
e The second phase of the Edsel 
vertising will involve introducing 
car nationally, place the car in 
proper position (as to price and “s 
values”), explain the Edsel’s featu 
and get people to see the car at t 
Edsel dealers. i 
The goal of Edsel advertising, | 
plains Fox, will be to gain a “shar' 
mind” for the Edsel, since (unlike 0; 
cars) it doesn’t have any existing sj) 
of market from which to grow. j 
says he will play heavily in Edsel 
vertising on the news value inhe 
in introducing a new car. 
The purpose behind the Edsel! 
course, is to keep within the J) 
family a bigger share of Ford ow 
who trade up to a medium-priced | 
some 74% of those who do trade 
now switch to either GM or Chrj 
Corp. products. This can be expéj 
to result in some more major shilj 
in auto makers’ share of market | 
year. 
Launching of the Edsel is probi 


bile industry’s optimism in this ch 
ing market. Auto makers have ¥ 
stood change in the past, and the 
ture—as they see it— is bright. 
growth of two and three-car fam) 
constantly rising disposable income 
federal highway program — all * 
point to 10,000,000 sales a year w 
the forseeable future. When it cq 
it will be a tribute both to our’ 
geoning economy and to advert 
& marketing strategy adapted to 
ing times. 
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VW‘ ARE already having arduous difficulties in assimilating our 


abundance, warns University of Chicago sociologist David 


Riesman (author of The Lonely Crowd). If we are to prepare for the 


possibility that abundance may increase, we will need all the selling 


experience we can get. 


automobile is particularly useful. 


And for that, says he, the lesson of the 


The following analysis of what 


Detroit has achieved so far plus how that achievement affects its 


future is excerpted from Riesman’s paper, The Destinies of the 


Automobile, presented at a Social Science for Industry meeting recently 


held in Los Angeles. 


How forward Detroit’s look? 


_. Henry Ford . . . held out as long 
- he could. His Model T sold for as 
w as $290 in 1924, when the num- 
sr of cars on the scene varied greatly 
performance and price, some of 
em selling for 15 times as much. 
hese prices reflected the separation 
' American classes, as well as dis- 
uities between men, mechanically 
lept, and women, mechanically prissy; 
stween the Stutz-bearcatted, coon- 
yated young and their sedate parents, 
riving Marmons and Pierce-Arrows; 
> between doctors wedded to their 
r-cooled Franklins and salesmen who 
vore by their sturdy Studebakers. 
ord made no effort to accommodate 
ich -variety through style or color, 
t alone appeal to the small minority 
ho wanted, and could afford, a gen- 
ration ago, something more than trans- 
prt! per se. 

His son, Edsel, raised, regardless of 
arental disapproval, in contact with 
rosse Pointe luxuries, tried to per- 
zade him to abandon the Model T 
nd compete with Bodies by Fisher, 
ut for a long time without success. 
he elder Ford insisted . . . on putting 
schnology first; he preferred to hang 
round the shop, or pass the time with 
is “oddball” buddies, rather than hold 
}conference in an office with industrial 
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designers or students of consumer be- 
havior. (There is a story of Edsel bring- 
ing a new and gaudy Lincoln to Dear- 
born and of his father walking by it 
without a word.) 

. .. Yet history, which he had called 
“bunk,” caught up with him before 
he died. It was partly his own doing. 
As the great innovator of the assembly 
line and the five-dollar-per-day wage, 
he was instrumental in creating an 
economy far too bounteous to be sat- 
isfied with the Model T.... 

For his customers . . . the automobile 
was the very symbol of an end to 
sumptuary traditions; a statement that 
things need not always be as they 
are. Machinery, seldom the neutral 
agent it is commonly said to be, rede- 
fines aspirations as rapidly as it absorbs 
them. Ford’s unending stream of in- 
expensive cars released exactly those 
demands that he had tried to stifle. 
The possession of a personal power 
plant under standing orders not only 
diffused a sense of infinite industrial 
potentiality, it made compulsory all 
the roads and auxiliary services which 
have since homogenized the auto mar- 
ket. It brought the country to town, 
penalized the idiosyncratic vehicle, and 
admitted women and children to the 


act of purchase that had previously 
been a male prerogative. 

As Ford’s star declined, the one left 
shining was that of his exact antithesis, 
William C. Durant, the financier who 
had founded General Motors; a ma- 
nipulator and organizer, noted for his 
ignorance of engineering. . . . Since 
he could only control his galaxy of 
companies by means of paper, Durant 
needed the rational accounting methods 
that Ford did without; and, though 
no engineer, he could hire engineers 
like Alfred Sloan and Walter Chrysler. 
While his two personal regimes col- 
lapsed, Durant left in GM an organiza- 
tion capable of responding to con- 
sumer pressure and of granting in- 
creased authority to the department 
then innocently known as Art and 
@olovamecns 


The designer takes over 
Today, despite the prominence granted 
to past and present presidents of GM, 
the dominant position in controlling 
the car as a physical object is neither 
that of mechanic nor money-man, but 
of designer. As cars became easier to 
make than to sell, their shape and 
color became major sales points, with 
the inevitable result that power passed 
from the engineers to what Detroit 
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“The automobile has been knowing and systematic 


in its effort to become a kind of moving platform 


of this American inflation, lifting as it is 


lifted, and carrying us all to heights of comfort 


and luxury quite beyond our other accoutrements, 


such as doctoring or schools .. . 


calls the Styling Section. This institu- 
tion (GM’s involves 12 studios and 
850 people) is the personal creation 
of Harley Earl, a vice-president of GM 
and the first industrial designer to 
attain that rank, who established the 
principle that “appearance sells cars” 
as GM _ policy. Beginning with the 
1927 La Salle, Earl can claim to have 
designed a total of 32,000,000 auto- 
mobiles. More than any other indi- 
vidual he is responsible for the autos’ 
present apotheosis as a piece of wildly 
imaginative metallic sculpture. To take 
only one example of his commanding 
status: when he decided on a wrap- 
around windshield for the 1954 model 
he got it, in the face of uncertainty 
of the engineers and in spite of the 
image distortion it produces at the 
sides. The engineers felt that produc- 
ing it would require fabulous waste 
and virtual command of the country’s 
laminated glass facilities. . 


Chrysler and consumption 


We have already an illuminating case 
history of consumption and design in 
the past few years’ experience of the 
Chrysler Corp. Chrysler had always 
been engineer controlled and noted 
for economy (Plymouth has been a 
taxi-driver’s favorite), and at the same 
time it had suffered from “premature” 
streamlining with its Airflow model of 
1934, just as Studebaker has recently 
suffered from its innovations in de- 
sign, only to find these changes taken 
up by other companies in the irre- 
versible process of homogenization. By 
1950, in any event, Chrysler was falling 
behind, and it called in the market 
research firm of McCann-Erickson to 
tell it what was the trouble. Plymouth, 
parenthetically, had earlier experi- 
mented in the use of semi—or psuedo 
—phychological advertising when it 
called upon the services of Dr. Ernest 
Dichter early in 1940. 

The interviews showed that people 
thought of the Chrysler line as well 
engineered and sedate, an image which 
strongly appealed to a declining portion 
of the population, but not to the new 
suburban . . . generations allied to the 
outgoing life, the one-level ranch 
house, and the two-tone car. Chrysler 
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therefore took the big gamble of aban- 
doning its shrinking group of fans and 
taking out after the GM pace-setters. 
Of course, it hoped not to lose its 
original following in seeking a new one; 
every designer’s ideal is, after all, a 
car with so many built-in appeals that 
anyone can shape it in the image of 
his private dream. Virgil Exner, Chrys- 
ler’s director of styling, was given 
virtually a free hand in 1952 to design 
the 1955 “forward look. .. .” 

What Exner did, as other designers 
had done before him, was build into 
the car a set of compensations for a 
variety of social strata, age groups, 
and even competing whims within the 
individual. (Exner is himself the prod- 
uct of conflicting experience: he left 
GM to work with Raymond Loewy on 
the first postwar Studebaker.) Custom- 
ers can rarely be consistent about 
their wants; that is, they will fre- 
quently express a pious disapproval of 
excess chrome and horsepower and 
then make a purchase on the basis of 
these characteristics. They are more 
fond of flirting with a desire than 
embracing it. Few can really want 
to pilot a jet plane, but many can 
safely sample the jet-age aura by hay- 
ing a design “based on” the Sabrejet, 
as the 1956 Plymouth in a double-page 
ad, stands silhouetted in front of an 
airborne F-86, or as a Ford stands 
next to a Thunderbird which in turn 
echoes a guided missile. So, too, the 
consumer can be in tune with the 
future through his dashboard, which 
looks like an intergalactic control panel, 
and with his youthful past through the 
hard-top, which reminds him of road- 
sters and convertibles (a real con- 
vertible,- like a real mistress, would 
be problematical). So, too, do several 
companies now emphasize safety, often 


“The annual model change has opened up productio) 
decisively to nonengineering concerns, i 
innovation oriented around design and style, lik 


the cyclic variations of fashion in clothes . . | 


in the same sentence with praise fo1 
engines of fantastically dangerous anc 
illegal capabilities; “new 225 or 210- 
horsepower safety surge V-8 .. . for 
more safety in passing and hill-climb: 
ing” (Mercury); “second-saving accel! 
eration for safer passing .. . puts more 
safety and fun in your driving” (Chey: 
rolet. . . . People do seem to wan* 
both the crazy whimsicality of th 
Detroit package and an image of them 
selves as sensible, just as the first-time 
Cadillac buyer, made uneasy by hi 
own motives, wants to be reassure 
by statistics about the car’s econo 
cal gas consumption. Indeed, a grez 
deal of advertising, contrary to wha’ 
one might expect, is read after rathe 
than before the car is bought, ane 
serves to re-persuade the reader tha 
he has been wise and practical. Cadil 
lac is well aware of this and its ad) 
constantly pat the owner on the bac! 
for his good taste and rationality, 
Of course, cars today, in the neon! 
lit supermarkets of the bootleg lof 
can also be bought on impulse, and a 
meant to be. This shift to high-turn 
over retailing is made possible not onl 
by raising living standards and con 
fidence in meeting time payments ove! 
30 months (not long ago it was 2' 
months), but also by the fact that thi 
cars are so much alike, and on thi! 
whole such well-built standard proc! 
ucts that a customer doesn’t gai. 
significantly by deliberation. The old! 
line dealer, with the cornucopia 
the assembly line upended over hi 
head,. has been forced to make wal 
for the supersalesmanship of the new 


but advertising. Though the customer 
saving may be slight, what with t 
“pack” and inflated credit terms, 


ventional markup when he has large! 
sold himself the car, with an assi! 
from the designer, on the basis of t 
gamut of appeals built into it. | 

This buyer's security, as I have inj 
plied, is gained through a _ lowere| 
range of choice. The difference bj 
tween Caddy and Chevvy is much le} 
than it was in the 1920's; instea 
of lowering the price of low-price cai 
as Henry Ford always wanted to d 
more and more is built into them. I! 
stead of keeping Chevrolet where — 
was, and allowing people as they mal, 
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j 
lore money to get either a newer 


hevrolet or a Pontiac or an Oldsmo- 
ile, Chevrolet itself moves up the 
idder, becoming longer, flossier, and 
enerally less functional. The auto- 
1obile seems merely to have been 
ore knowing and systematic in its 
ffort to become a kind of moving 
latform of this American inflation, 
fting as it is lifted, and carrying us all 
) heights of comfort and luxury quite 
eyond our other accoutrements, such 
s doctoring or schools. 


The subjection of fancy 


eople are fond of their cars; they 
ke to talk about them, something 
hich comes out very clearly in inter- 
iews, but their affection for any one 
1 particular rarely reaches enough 
itensity to become longterm. We find 
uch attachments only among those 
roups that are not on the escalator 
f mobility; the Bohemians who boast 
neir deviant vehicles as symbols of 
ot-caring, the few antiquarians of 
ars (a bit like the Jazz fans who will 
ear only Dixieland), and the declin- 
ig elite whose Daimlers and Duesen- 
ergs have a timeless look about them. 
mpermanence of value and appear- 
nee is what suits the auto to a pros- 
erity ethic... and it is in tum 
ependent on that most essential of 
Jetroit devices, the biennial model 
hange. 

If an automobile is to be traded 
1 before it breaks down, it must have 
sufficiently brassy allure to survive 
averal bouts of ownership. Its design 
nnot be too virginal or take itself 
© seriously. It must appear airy and 
‘himsical as well as solid and sub- 
antial; it must have the “reversible” 
uality of a game as well as the for- 
ard march of real life; it must have; 
3; it were, one foot in reality and one 
vot out. Only in the “class” ads is 
1€ car a passport to palaces and play- 
round; elsewhere, neither owners nor 
esigners have anything to gain from 
bitrarily fixed levels of distinction. 
is better that an auto should look 
mporary, with the shapes of models 
fore and after it, year by year, 
‘etching to the horizon, than look, 
e a Rolls or a Bentley, as though 
stood for a terminal (or ancestral) 
xint in time and career. 

The forced obsolescence of annual 
ange, changes not of engineering 
lvance but of design and advertis- 
g gimmicks, carried mass production 
istep further than Ford had brought 
Henry, Senior, seems to have been 
tracted by the idea of an all-plastic 
r, made out of soya beans and other 
newable resources, so that it could 
used up and thrown away . . 
[We cannot emphasize too strongly 
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“The resulting freedom of form has led to what many 


regard as the bloated design excesses of the postwar 


cars, their often egregiously vulgar profiles, their 


‘cod-piece’ tail-fins, their moody changes in relation- 


ship of driver to road, getting rid of gear shifts 


and other connections to reality, including the 


wheel now that power steering is upon us... 


that the annual model change has thus 
opened up production decisively to 
nonengineering concerns, to innovation 
oriented around design and style, like 
the cyclic variations of fashion in 
clothes. On the other hand, as Peter 
F. Drucker reminds us, cars are not 
sold by appearance alone so much as 
by\a total image in which design plays 
a related part to function and price, 
especially “real” price (based on sec- 
ond-and-third-hand sales) as opposed 
to list price. This change has served 
even more importantly to “bureaucra- 
tize whim,” if we may now define this 
phrase as the subjection of fancy to 
periodicity, the periodicity of the tax 
return, the annual inventory, or, in 
domestic planning, the yearly decision 
(possibly conjoined with the purchase 
of a car) to go on vacation. The regu- 
larity of the choice precludes all but 
a small degree of disconnected whimsy. 

George Katona and his colleagues 
of the University of Michigan’s Survey 
Research Center have been able 
(though within limits) to predict who 
will buy cars in a given year on the 
basis of a questionnaire concerning con- 
sumer finances and family hopes. Peo- 
ple buy cars when they feel that next 
year will be as good as, or better than, 
this. The demand curve is psychologi- 
cally a fairly malleable one, assuming 
that the limits of “saturation” are 
yet to be explored. To that extent, 
what is good for GM is good for the 
U.S., and vice versa. 

Whim can be called bureaucratized 
insofar as maker and buyer conspire 
to channel it within mutually manage- 
able limits. 

Packaging, as C. Harley Grattan 
notes, now predominates over product. 
It would be an extraordinary thing, 
were it not commonplace, that a piece 
of hard-goods weighing two tons and 
costing several thousand dollars should 
enter the realm of fashion with the 
facility of commodities much __ less 
costly and less intended to be use- 
ful. The resulting freedom of form 
has led to what many, including the 
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author, regard as the bloated design 
excesses of the postwar cars, their 
often egregiously vulgar profiles, their 
“cod-piece” tail-fins, and their moody 
changes in relationship of driver to 
road® getting rid of gear shifts and 
other connections to reality, including 
the wheel, now that power steering is 
upon us. 


Where are the rebels? 


. The designers, as we have in- 
dicated, seek to please everybody (and 
every motive within everybody) with 
these same fantasy-laden metallic mo- 
biles. Variations are left, except at 
the jalopy and Jaguar extremes, to 
accessories which escape the untutored 
eye, and not to the enormous status 
gap that once separated the cars of 
rich and poor. So small were the dif- 
ferences on some lines between 1955 
and 1956 models that the auto columns 
of daily papers showed readers how to 
differentiate them, much as a philate- 
ly column might deal with differently 
watermarked stamps. 

Even though the car has long since 
become a traditional manifesto of self- 
definition, almost as effective as accent, 
house, or clothes, the gradients of its 
prestige system have been so flattened 
that a basic similarity can simultane- 
ously attest one’s democratic impulse. 
The effect is one of blurred boundaries 
between individuals, classes, products 
and sexes. Not only do cars come to 
look like one another, and like other 
things, but other things come to look 
like cars, so that we need not be sur- 
prised at the proliferation of Cadillac 
V-emblems on refrigerators, or a recent 
ad in which a model carrying a two- 
tone TV set is herself wearing a two- 
tone dress. 

. Needless'to add, homogenization, 
with its merging of tastes from the sev- 
eral social strata, 1aises problems as 
well as solves them. For, if we have 
uniform tastes, where will we get 
models for next year? Formerly the 
Big Three took care of this by letting 
the small independents (especially Nash 
and Studebaker) do their pioneering 
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“Even though the car has long since become a 


traditional manifesto of self-definition, almost as- 


effective as accent; house or clothes, the gradients 


of its prestige system are now so flattened that. the 


effect is one of blurred beundaries between 


individuals, classes,‘ products and sexes .. . 


for them, or, on occasion, as with 
Chrysler, pioneering themselves. .. . 
But now that the Big Three look so 
much alike, both like themselves and 
like each other, and even permissible 
' varients like the station wagon look 
neither like their prewar half-timbered 
Tudor incarnations nor their relatively 
functional postwar stage, but more 
like a Chris-Craft, Detroit has had to 
start deliberately creating its own mi- 
nority cars. The Corvette, the Thunder- 
bird, the Continental Mark II and the 
Golden Hawk serve both to lend pres- 
tige to the line and to provide cars 
of the future which can readily be 
disowned if the future turns up some- 
where else. That is to say, experiments 
are intended to sound out consumer 
taste, perhaps to lead it, without com- 
mitting the major lines. 

European cars, which are models for 
some of these “American” experiments, 
can of course exercise a similar func- 
tion. But we suspect that they will do 
so decreasingly as American taste back- 
fires and takes on a defiant minority 
prestige, like Jantzen bathing-suits on 
the Riviera, in Europe (the Hillman 
Minx has already gone two-tone). . 
What a curious cycle it would be if 
GM followed MG which in turn fol- 
lowed GM! 

One might . . . argue that the fashion 
cycle in auto design must sooner or 
later reverse itself. . . . There are still 
objective limits on the governance of 
whim in automobiles as compared with, 
let us say, books or paintings. For in- 
stance, the silhouette can hardly be 
lowered further except (as in some new 
models) by reducing the diameter of 
the wheels. Cars are like dresses, which 
can only go up or down, so far, in terms 
of hem or decolletage. .. . 

So, too, with the secular increase in 
horsepower (15% between 1955 and 
1956), which has already reached, some 
engineers are rash enough to claim, a 
virtual limit. The makers of the new 
Continental believe the limits of what 
they term “informal” taste have like- 
wise been approached, and sooner or 
later customers will begin to move away 
from the rounded, the gaudy, the 
borax, in search of “formal” elegance 
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through restraint in line and color. 

. The problem remains [though] of 
where minority tastes are to come from 
in a country where the range of choice 
is wider, for many, than it has ever 
been, yet the number of significant 
alternatives is actually small. We are 
struck, for one thing, with the relative 
lack of revolt among young people 
against the cars of their parents. They 
seem not to want the ostentatiously 
casual and sloganized jalopy of an 
earlier day, nor do they want hot-rods; 


they do not mind driving their parents’ 


Buick and would not be too unhappy 
with one of their own. 


. Though the car has for many 
years been a decisive counter in adoles- 
cent life, young people now seem more 
sedate and set in their car tastes. They 
also, with minor exceptions, drive less 
recklessly, go steady at 15, and marry 
at 20 or 22. They are driving steady, 
too, and increasingly get driving in- 
struction as a part of formal education. 
At the same time, whatever innovations 
have come from the hot-rod minority 
have been closely screened by Detroit, 
so that they again become a part of the 
process of homogenization or “restric- 
tion by partial incorporation,” to use 
Harold Lasswell’s phrase, in which the 
rebels and those they rebel against 
can come to terms, say, in a high-pow- 
ered Oldsmobile hard-top which has 
gearing and carburetion taken from the 
drag-race fanciers, but with about as 
much relation to a teenager’s car of the 
1930’s as an automobile has to a bicy- 
cle. While they can still modify the 
cars they get, the young can hardly 
represent the shape of the future as 
long as cars continue to represent youth- 
fulness as part of their panoply of 
symbolisms. 
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“If we have uniform tastes, where will we 
models for next year? Formerly the Big Three too; 
care of this by letting the independents (espec | 
Nash and Studebaker ) do their pioneering for them. . i 


Our auto-oriented culture 


. At some time or other all of us 
must realize how crazy our auto- 
oriented culture must look to a visitor 
from elsewhere, and it is to the aspects 
of this culture other than the look and 
feel of cars that we must now turn. 

Most of us know, or suspect, how 
heavily our postwar prosperity above 
its cushion of defense spending, rests 
on the twin supports of new cars and 
new suburbs; in fact, the latter depend 
primarily on the former. The leisure 
life of these suburbs is inconceivable 
without the car, and the two-car garage 
is spreading even in the “tract” houses 
of the mass-produced suburbs, freeing 
the wives for sociability, shopping, 
and chauffeuring of children. 

. So politically dominant is the au: 
tomobile . . . that cities and states will 
tax and tear themselves apart in the 
effort to “do something” about traffic: 
but only through measures that facil 
itate (in effect, increase) the flow of 
vehicles, never reduce it. One of two 
proposals to relieve “the steadily 
worsening traffic congestion” presentec 
to the mayor of New York City by 
his traffic commissioner was to “pen 
alize pedestrians who interfered with 
traffic flow.” The result of each new 
palliative parkway is only to relieve 
some roads at the expense of others 
inducing more people to drive moré 
cars in an endless vicious circle. Aston: 
ishingly, this class engineering, fo: 
the suburbs, at the expense of the urbs’ 
is rarely protested by those whom i, 
disprofits. Aside from the schools, high’ 
ways are the only collective produc 
not to be condemned as creeping 
cialism, or damned by nonusers (an@ 
the residual carless privileged or poor, 
as offering no benefit to them. W 
doubt if the Hindu cow is more sacre¢| 
than the American car. 4 

And the car, at the same time, 1 
demanding, impractical, and murder) 
ous. The possibility of cancer caused 
by cigaret smoking occasioned the man 
ufacturers greater difficulty, and a ser| 
ious setback to their stocks, than thi 
actual casualties of the road hav) 
caused the car companies. A recen! 
survey showed that at least one-fiftl) 
of the population over the age of 2! 
had been in an accident in which some| 
one was hurt; yet unless a local outer; 
about this is being made in the press 
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‘Today, the automobile is teaching its owners 


to consume, and its producers to produce. It is a kind 


of self-contained education in abundance. It may be 


that Detroit is more wedded to cars than its buyers 


are, and will be unable to diversify successfully .. . 


or by the exceptional politician: . . 
it is not taken very seriously. The 
grudging interest of manufacturers in 
safety devices seems intended mainly 
as compensatory sales appeal to the 
security-minded. 

... The car culture as such [serves] 
as an autonomous and cosmopolitan 
influence on the communities which it 
nets together. Thus merchants along 
a highway traversing many states may 
form a trade association in which their 
parochial interests are transcended by 
a common one in keeping the traveler 
on the route as long as possible. Thus 
do shopping centers tend to acknowl- 
edge their higher loyalty to the high- 
way by staying open on Sunday, in 
defiance of local Blue Laws. 

Roadside stores and services form a 
sort of international PX, just as the 
oil companies have recognized the 
long-term advantage of standardized 
facilities to exploit the driver’s longing 
for the familiar and predictable. The 
proprietors of eating and_ sleeping 
establishments have _ progressively 
been compelled to upgrade provincial 
standards of sufficiency to the present 
national levels of Duncan Hines or 
Quality Courts United, all of which, 
in spite of its effect on what W. H. 
Auden has called our “anonymous 
countryside littered with heteroge- 
neous dreck,” cannot be called a total 
loss. 

. .. Warner Bloomberg, Jr., has ob- 
served that many Gary steelworkers, 
when they marry and settle down, can 
no longer find the time and money for 
hot-rodding; they have to accept a 
new Chevrolet or a secondhand Pon- 
tiac as a utility-wagon, since their in- 
come is going into new babies and 
home equipment, and their time into 
“do-it-yourself” around the house. As 
a result, the car is for the factory 
worker what lace curtains are for his 
wife. Driving to and from work in his 
chromed and polished divan, he is 
less likely than heretofore to get into 
brawls or spend Saturday night in a 
bar. The car is, as it were, a decom- 
pression chamber in which he avoids 
the bends and the benders in making 
a transition from the all-male work- 
ing-class atmosphere of the plant to 
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the mixed company and middle-class 
atmosphere of the suburban home, 
with its middle-class leisure pursuits 
of travel and gardening, and its vio- 
lence piped in vicariously through tele- 
vision. 

What next? 

. . . We can see that the car, in its 
reciprocal relationships to individuals, 
both helps to homogenize the social 
strata (and the sexes), and to repre- 
sent in its appearance the degree to 
which this homogenization has pro- 
gressed. Where its future seems to us 
less clear, and far more demanding of 
general reflection, is in the emerging 
array of institutitional decisions made 
urgent by the car’s impact on urban 
and suburban planning. To date, the 
car has revolutionized patterns of land 
use faster than theoretical conceptions 
of social time and distance have evolved 
to keep up with it, with the result 
that it bears many of the marks of an 
institution out of control, intractable 
to previous disciplines and impervious 
to moralizing. To be sure, it does have 
the beneficent effect of forcing choices 
(such as the eradication of urban 
blight) that might be further post- 
poned, and it has stimulated the rapid 
and extemporized maturing of such 
seldom-promising devices as the shop- 
ping center, the motel and the drive- 
in theater. 

It is, in fact, our suspicion, current 
appearances to the contrary, that the 
automobile may eventually be the sav- 
ior of the American city, since it has 
restored to the decadent downtown 
centers their lost potentialities for 
uniqueness, in this case, the potential- 
ity of the auto’s absence. The future 
of the city; that is, may lie in barring 
the car from a central core of concen- 
trated facilities, as . . . Fort Worth 
now proposes to do, to increase its ac- 
cessibility and attractiveness. 

. . . Let us in conclusion go back for 


‘4 world in which cars can be pub 
the plurality of purposes we put them to is oné 


which our destinies are not yet fixed . 


a moment to... Henry Ford. “It 
not accidental,” as Christy Borth of 
Automobile Manufacturers Assn. 
said, “that most of the pioneers in ‘ 
field of endeavor were from the fa: 
and the small towns of the land. T. 
knew, by bitter experience, the gri 
ing drudgery and the appalling le 
liness which were all too much 
most characteristic attributes of nm 
life in America. . . .” Ford hims 
in his reaction to that drudgery ; 
loneliness, became a man obsessed 
time. As a boy, he repaired watel 
as an advertiser, he chased speed | 
ords with Barney Oldfield; as a 
lionaire, he collected the past and 
it in his museum at Dearborn; and 
a manufacturer, he came to underst 
that cost is a function of time anc 
to pace the assembly line, shaving 
onds off the productive process — 
deed, he was one of the first to unt 
stand that production is a process). | 
Yet his imagination was unequal t 
world in which consumption we 
also be a process, the world he™ 
himself helped create. .. . ; 
Today, however, the automobilf 
teaching its owners to consume, — 
its producers to produce, for a con 
in which the limitations of histor 
scarcity and meanness no longer ap 
It is a kind of self-contained educa 
in abundance. Very possibly the py 
ises of an era of endless abundé 
are spurious; we may be unjustly’ 
trapolating from the symptoms of by 
prosperity. It may be that Detroi 
more wedded to cars than their bu 
are, and will be unable to dive) 
successfully, despite Ford’s mi 
and GM’s Frigidaires and diesels; 
it may even be that the increasing 
italization of the industry will rec 
new cars to come out every six mol 
while consumers, though willin 
make extraordinary adaptations, w 
unable to keep up with this. | 
We are already having arduous) 
ficulties in assimilating the inci 
abundance that is already upon u 
we are to prepare for the possili 
that abundance may increase, we 
need all the experience with t 
probable, or even the impossible, 
we can get. And here the lesson 
automobile is useful; for a worl 
which cars can be put to the pl 
of purposes we put them to is on 
which our destinies, manifest or ]é 
are not yet fixed. 
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Nin Aluminum: 
1g new advertiser 


lin Mathieson Chemical Corp. and Revere Copper & Brass 


ive joined forces to produce aluminum. 


They will use 


e output for their own fabricating plants, which now supply 


rious industrial products. Olin, however, is launching a big 


lvertising campaign to make widely known its new role. 


t CENTURY ago at the Paris expo- 
on of 1855 the public had its first 
mpse of a solid bar of a new and 
tlingly light “precious” metal—alumi- 
m. At $545 a lb., it was more valu- 
e than gold, but unlike gold, it was 
ntiful (representing one-eighth of the 
rld’s crust). 

Now at 20¢ a Ib., aluminum still in 
hy ways is as valuable as gold. It’s 
d in everything from toothpaste 
es to skyscrapers to aircraft, but 
re apparently isn’t enough of it. Pro- 
tion last year set new records 
00,000 tons) but aluminum is the 
est growing tonnage metal—it’s used 


aluminum advertising director J. Anthony 
ine and Thomas Carpenter: key to recogniti 
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up in greater volume than any other 
non-iron metal, exceeding the combined 
volume of copper, lead and zine. Espe- 
cially in the case of copper, for which 
it competes for many uses, aluminum 
rate of use per capita has risen three 
times as fast. 

This need is one of the reasons why 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. (New 
York) has launched a program to be- 
come the fourth largest fabricator and 
has joined with Revere Copper & Brass, 
Inc. (New York) to produce aluminum, 
There’s also another reason, probably 
best summed up by the old saw: two 
can live as cheaply as one. 


Originally, Olin Mathieson announced 
(in January, 1956) it was entering the 
aluminum industry (long dominated by 
Alcoa, Reynolds and Kaiser) after a 
10-year study of the potentialities, 
Capitalization was set at $120 million, 
with production of 60,000 tons expected 
per year. These new facilities were to 
be located in the Ohio River Valley, 
were to include the first fully integrated 
aluminum plant (facilities for making 
alumina out of bauxite, a reduction 
plant to make alumina into pig alumi- 
num and a rolling mill), 

This announcement interested offi- 
cials at Revere, who long have fabri- 
cated aluminum, but never have pro- 
duced it. They approached Olin offi- 
cials with the possibility of combining 
forces. After a long series of confer- 
ences, the jointly owned company 
(Ormet Corp.) was announced last Au- 
gust, with capitalization at $231 mil- 
lion and capacity set at 180,000 tons 
of primary aluminum a year. 

Says Olin Mathieson president 
Thomas S. Nichols: “The new corpora- 
tion offers Olin Mathieson the adyan- 
tage of a greatly increased supply of 
primary aluminum for its fabricating 
facilities at a significantly lower cost 
per ton.” Adds Revere chairman & 
chief executive officer James Kennedy: 
“Revere, which has been a fabricator 
of aluminum since 1922 and is the 
largest non-integrated fabricator of 
wrought-aluminum products in the 


U.S., has long wanted its own source 
of primary aluminum. We are happy to 
join in partnership with Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. in the establishment 
of Ormet Corp. because it will provide 


Boalt, sales director R. Carter Dye; D’Arcy advertising’s Robert 
on is a simple, modern, flexible symbol, widely advertised. 
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getter ge 


Olin thinks this ad has the impact to launch its new product. 


us with a substantial portion of our raw 
aluminum needs.” 


> The result is particularly interesting. 
Ormet now becomes the fourth largest 
aluminum producer (after Alcoa, Reyn- 
olds, Kaiser; Anaconda Aluminum Co. 
recently began to produce aluminum 
but does not have the capacity of 
Ormet; another producer is Harvey 
Aluminum Co.). Sametime, Alcoa, 
Reynolds, Kaiser, Anaconda and Har- 
vey are also fabricators—the three in- 
dustry giants even make and market 
consumer products of aluminum. Ormet, 
however, will neither market its raw 
aluminum nor fabricate it itself. Olin 
Mathieson will take two-thirds of the 
output (120,000 tons per year), Re- 
vere one-third (60,000)—but each will 
use the aluminum to supply its own 
fabricating plants. Olin in particular is 
now embarking on a vast campaign to 
connect its name more forcefully with 
aluminum fabricated goods, which it 
now will make and market more ex- 
tensively.* 


Olin’s decision to jump into alumi- 
num stemmed from four market an- 
alyses. The first began 10 years ago 
when aluminum entered the consumer 
market via Reynolds Wrap. Thirty 
years of experience in non-iron metals 
put the company in close touch with 
most of the major non-iron users. At 
that time, Olin’s Western Brass sales- 
men contacted customers, inquired 
what reception Olin aluminum would 
receive, if it entered the industry with 
the same approach that it brought 
to brass—i.e., production of a custom- 


*Two other major fabricators: Chase Copper & 
Brass and Bridgeport Brass & Copper. 
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tailored product. Results were so en- 
couraging, according to Olin ‘alumi- 
num sales director R. Carter Dye, that 
the company determined to make a 
more detailed market analysis: 

In 1950, corporate vice-president 
Milton Meissner was assigned the job 
of analyzing the potential and the in- 
vestment required for Olin industries 
to produce aluminum. Based on Meiss- 
ners findings, the decision was made 
to enter. 

In 1954, D’Arcy Advertising, long 
associated with Olin (it has handled 
Western Brass since 1923) made a sur- 
vey to determine specific markets. And 
in 1956, an outside management con- 
sultant was called in to provide in 
minute detail the information necessary 
for such decisions as product mix, costs 
and product profitability, locations of 
sales offices. 

As yet, the plants, still abuilding 
along the Ohio valley, are not in pro- 
duction, and won’t be until this winter. 
But advertising is breaking this month 
announcing the entry of Olin into the 
aluminum field. 


> Says Olin aluminum ad director J. 
Anthony Boalt: “The plan for launch- 
ing this new name in the aluminum in- 
dustry comes in two phases. Initially 
it consists of a three-month period de- 
voted to the introduction of our brand 
name to business management and spe- 
cific trade fields. Our new trademark 
[see cut] will be prominently featured 
in initial advertisements. The second 
phase of the plan consists of actual 
brand and product selling. This will 
begin in the early fall, allowing for a 
hiatus in July and August when the 
aluminum industry is seasonally slow. 


- Plans for this period are now bei 


prepared and will be announced later 

Boalt says the company decided 
trademark was needed and _ that 
emphasis should be on Olin rather tha 
on aluminum. He says, “We felt, tha 
after 10 years, aluminum has been well 
accepted and we don't face the sam 
problem as makers did 10 years ago 
when they had to promote the produet 
as well as their own brand. So, we 
felt that if it were possible to develop 
a tradename that could be adapted 
a trademark, or hallmark, we would 
achieving a twofold purpose in trad 
mark utilization.” 


With this need for a trademar 
Boalt called in an industrial designe 
Fred J. Brauer, of Fred J. Brauer, I 
He worked on designs, which th 
were submitted to the agency, where 
Swedish artist, Giusti, worked out 
color scheme. 


Says Boalt: “We felt that any trad 
mark should have three characteris 
it must be flexible, simple and moderp 
If a trademark meets those req 
ments, it is automatically a mark that} 
easy to read and that will have great 
tention value. As you know, there 
three basic geometric forms; the ci 
the triangle and the square. In ow 
trademark, we incorporate two of them 
And the colors which fill out the le 
(basic purples, reds, yellow) are tho 
colors which are reflected by the sur 


> Mass impression for the advertisi 
has been planned by timing the opel 
ing advertisements in a concentrate 
period. This month the ad will appee 
in major consumer magazines (Sateyl 
post, Time, Newsweek) and two @ 
tions of the Wall Street Journal. F 
low-up advertising will appear in W 
and June, also will include Fortu 
Business Week, etc. Says Boalt: “Th 
magazines provide a_ circulation 
nearly 10,000,000 readers and # 
were chosen to guarantee that ev 
important user of aluminum in 
country will see the advertisement @ 
nouncing the entry of Olin as a lat 
force.” ' 
At the same time, a trade versior 
the same ad will appear in metal, @ 
pliance, and engineering magazin 
which Boalt says will reach an expect 
365,000 customers. . 
Boalt says D’Arcy got the nod J 
the advertising (which could t 
$1,000,000 in the next 18 months) 
cause of its long association with 
company and knowledge of its mai 
ing problems. 
Despite the vast campaign Ollir 
no intention of going into cons 
products like foil in the foresee 
future, will direct all of its produ¢ 
toward industrial users, where it 
lieves a bigger market lies. 
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Kenyon & Eckhardt: 


five years 


in transition 


In 1952, K&E set out on a long-range program 
certain to lose smaller clients and create difficulties. 
It did. Yet since then the agency doubled its billings, 
built a network of regional offices and added 


some of the nation’s biggest accounts to its roster. 


Board chairman Brophy: 


b “We're in a different position now . . 
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On SUCCESSIVE weekends in the 
spring of 1952, Kellogg, PM whiskey 
and then Piel’s beer walked out of 
Kenyon & Eckhardt and with them 
went $8,000,000 in billing. The loss 
shook the agency into a sweeping long- 
range program that by the end of 1956 
cut away most of its smaller accounts, 
put its account groups in firmer con- 
trol of campaign planning (to protect 
accounts from over-ambitious account 
executives), and streamlined the agency 
into an efficiently run organization. 
This might indicate that K&E solved 
its problems, and on a long-range basis 
it has. But in the past five years, KKE 
paid a drastic price for its reorganiza- 
tion: In addition to the original 
$8,000,000 lost, seven more million- 
dollar-plus accounts have left the 
agency as well as a flock of staffers 
who left either by choice or necessity. 
Yet in five years of what seemed to 
be real turmoil, K&E expanded tre- 
mendously (in fact, doubling its bill- 
ings, a feat which it has accomplished 
every five years since 1935). And the 
growth was indisputably the result of 
the executive committee decision in 
1952 to make these changes: 
e The entire agency was to operate 
“by the book,” in this case a projected 
manual of procedures which would 
ultimately detail every function and 
method of operation in the company. 
e The group management system was 


President Lewis: 
a “. . . Not the biggest, but the best.” 
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to be given more diversified control 
of account reins previously held tightly 
by account executives, with marketing 


and creative services given greater 
voice in the decision-making. 
e Small accounts without sufficient 


growth potential were to be abandoned 
in favor of an elite corps of large ones 
(limited to 25). 

e New personnel were to be given a 
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Account 


Supervisors 


Account 
Executives 


T. D'Arcy Brophy 
x chairman 


Dwight Mills 


Research 


sweeping evaluation through tests, and 
if found not suited to their jobs, given 
the option to conform creatively or 
depart. 

By sticking to its objectives, K&E 
engineered all of the changes success- 
fully. Moreover, the transition ef- 
fected some sound adjuncts to the pro- 
gram, among them, a more realistic 
operations policy, a more compact or- 
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: 
ganization, clearer delegation of au- 
thority, a better integration of talents. 

Perhaps most important, the changes 
brought about a new atmosphere in 
the agency, an environment that now 
allows almost complete freedom of ex- 
pression among all echelons and per- 

“ mits a genuine feeling that every em- 
ploye has an integral part in the opera- 
tion of the agency. Similarly, such an 
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Executive committee chairman. Mills: 
A roving eye on operations. 
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nvironment has almost automatically 
roduced an experimental attitude 
yward advertising, an attitude which 
iggests that for K&E at least the 
aditional methods of handling large 
dvertising appropriations are not good 
nough, and that ways & means of 
nproving them can and will be found. 
On the other hand, the brusk nature 
| the changes produced a number of 
arkedly bad results. In cases where 
failed to explain the policy changes, 
S purposes and objectives clearly 
10ugh, it lost clients. Later on possible 
yver-emphasis on personnel tests—in- 
ead of on past performances—turned 
vay key men. Too much ambition 
-g-, an attempt to set up an inter- 
utional operation) proved wasteful. 
The positive results, however, far 
itweighed the occasional poor judg- 
ent. In the past five years K&E has 
ore than doubled its billings, which 
e€ now running at an annual rate of 
35,000,000.* It developed regional 
erations throughout the continent (10 
fices, including Canada and Mexico), 
id brought such giants as RCA Victor 
id Pepsi-Cola into the K&E fold. 

Most of the top credit for the effec- 
eness of the long-range program nat- 
ally goes to the top management 
am—board chairman Thomas D’Arcy 
ophy, president William B. Lewis, 
ecutive committee head Dwight Mills, 
ard vice-chairman Edwin Cox and 
vasurer David C. Stewart. As K&E’s 
ecutive committee, they made the 
itial decision in 1952 to set up the 
ogram, and they have seen it through 
thout altering their determination to 


igure is for Calendar year. For official records, 
-E keeps figures on fiscal year (October 1) basis. 
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bring about what they believed were 
changes that would improve the agency. 

Sixty-three-year-old board chairman 
Brophy contributes both the experience 
of his 26 years with K&E and a wealth 
of contacts built up in all industries. 
Moreover, he’s not been reluctant to 
go along with changing trends. “Our 
advertising has three basic tenets,” says 
Brophy, “keep it simple, say it often 
and make sure it’s true. That means 
research. That’s why all agencies are 
spending more money on _research— 
on their own account—than ever be- 
fore.” 

Bill Lewis has been president since 
1951, believes K&E is now in the posi- 
tive “development stage” as a result 
of its reorganization program.  He’s 
also conscious that certain problem 
areas still exist (communication, switch- 
ing people to other jobs) and need 
smoothing out. 

From his vantage point as executive 
committee chairman, Dwight Mills has 
by his own definition a “roving com- 
mission” to eye operations in all parts 
of the agency. In particular he keeps 
tab on financial planning. 

Board vice-chairman Edwin Cox 
joined K&E two years after Brophy, 
single-handedly bore the brunt of 
supervising creative and marketing 
services prior to the split-up a couple 
years ago. 

David Stewart joined K&E in 1946, 
is secretary-general manager as well as 
treasurer and head of corporate sery- 
ices. He is the voice of cost accounting 
on the K&E board, the arbiter of finan- 
cial feasibility for ideas brought up in 
executive committee. 


Board vice-chairman Cox: A roving tab on offices. 


Undoubtedly a key factor in the 
team’s success is that they work very 
well together, and have remained intact 
from the start of the reorganization pro- 
gram. K&E is a financial investment 
for them, too; each owns 10% (the un- 
written limit) of the 25,000 shares of 
K&E stock, as do two senior vice-presi- 
dents. Another 116 K&E members 
own the balance. (K&E stock is held 
entirely within the company, and upon 
departure or death, shares must be sold 
back. It’s value, incidentally has 
increased every year since agency’s 
founding.) 

In addition to the sudden account 
losses, according to president Bill Lewis, 
two major problems spurred the com- 
mittee into its far-reaching decision to 
do a complete face-lifting job: costs (“It 
just wasn’t feasible to try to service a 
$20,000,000 account and a $200,000 
account at the same time”) and growth 
(“Everyone wants to grow—no agency 
wants to get to a certain point and 
stop’). As its ultimate objective, Lewis 
recalls, “We didn’t want to be the 
biggest—but the best. We wanted to 
be able to offer all marketing and 
merchandising services that had come 
along in recent years.” 

First step of the reorganization was 
to explain it to the staff. Executives 
were assembled at a management con- 
ference in Westchester (now an annual 
affair held at Lake Placid). 
what we told them,” says Lewis: “ ‘Here 
are our objectives. We want you to(go 
back and write suggestions on how we 
can carry this out. What came back 
was the most terrifying mess of paper 
I ever saw.” 
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“This is: 


Nevertheless, from these suggestions 
K&E made up its first “Book of Proce- 
dures.” Many of the ideas were im- 
practical, some were unwieldly, but in 
subsequent management conferences 
they were revised. The book is now 
the K&E bible for all K&E organiza- 
tion and operation. 

The decision to expand management, 
says one K&E executive, was prompted 
by a need to “drive decision-making 
downward.” There were actually other, 
more compelling reasons. Management 
had lost touch with its lower echelons; 
creative and _ marketing _ services, 
bunched and bulging under a single 
head (Edwin Cox), needed more scope 
to specialize and develop, and accounts 
were easy prey to their account execu- 
tives who wanted to move elsewhere. 

Management first concentrated on 
the accounts, pulled them firmly into 
full agency control by establishing the 
responsibility for campaign planning 
with the entire account management 
group. Later, creative and marketing 
services were split into twin units, 
each with its own plans board. Finally, 
the four operational units — account 
management, creative marketing serv- 
ices and corporate services—were given 
equal organization status by putting 
each under the direction of a senior 
vice president (two for account man- 
agement), all of whom are members of 
the board of directors (see organization 
chart). 

“For three years now,” glows Lewis, 
“we haven't heard anyone complain 
that the big account gets all the serv- 
ices.” 

Another reason for not getting such 
complaints, of course, is that K&KE now 


K&E Treasurer David Stewart: 
Committee’s voice of finance. 


has very few small clients left to worry 
about. In the past four years it has 
weeded out 11 of its smaller accounts 
“that didn’t conform with our assess- 
ment of the type of account we wanted 
to serve” (among them: Berkshire 
Mills, Manhattan shirts, Gorham silver, 
Stetson-Mallory hats). “This doesn’t 
mean we won't take small accounts,” 
says Lewis. “We will if they show 
growth potential. But we won't take 
a $200,000 account that wont grow 
to more than $250,000.” 

Diversified authority and fewer ac- 
counts doubtless made operation easier, 
but it also helped ease a number of 
people out of the agency. The first 
to go were a number of account execu- 
tives who resented having their im- 
portant roles with clients cut down to 
size. In addition, many found it diffi- 
cult to reconcile themselves to the 
procedures dogmatically set forth in 
the K&E book after years of doing 
things their own—and previously ac- 
cepted—way. “It’s hard to train veter- 
ans on the basis of book changes,” 
observes Lewis. “We lost some people 
we didn’t want to see leave. That 
was our fault. But if they can’t work 
into the kind of cohesive team we're 
trying to establish here more people 
will go. We aren’t going to have them 
hanging onto the woodwork.” Lewis 
adds that there are still two major 
“problem areas’—assumedly men—that 
need ironing out. 

As heads of K&E’s services depart- 
ments, Max Ule (marketing) and Bar- 
rett Brady (creative) haxe extended 
management’ “book learning” opera- 
tion by developing their own staff 
bibles. More important, of course, is 


personal supervision of their respective — 


bailiwicks. Of the marketing services, 
research and the TV-radio departments 
have grown enormously in the last 
several years, and the others—print 
media and promotion—have become 
much more specialized. 

An unusual problem for Brady is 
keeping his copy writers in check. “The 
copy department most often originates 
ideas for a campaign—but we have to 
make sure they don’t carry it so far 
that others can’t contribute,” he notes. 
Listed in Brady’s creative services 
bible are “Seven Deadly Sins” of adver- 
tising (ads from sellers’ point of view, 
boasts, unlikely situations, too clever 
verbiage, stereotypes, the dogmatic 
hard sell and our-claim-will-be- 
accepted-without-question types), each 
illustrated with ad examples, the crea- 
tors of which are all within brickbat 
throwing distance. In the “Cardinal 
Virtues” section is a Pepsi-Cola ad with 
the notation: “We didn’t originate this 
one, but we are proud to continue 
using it.” 

Account management, headed by 


Anderson Hewitt and Don Miller, 
now functioning in the manner K& 
set out to establish at the beginni 
of its program. K&E now has 17 1 
tional accounts handled in New Ye 
(three others are handled by regiot 
offices), spearheaded by top _ bill 
Mercury, RCA Victor, Pepsi-Cola, h 
tional Biscuit Co. and Whirlpool Ca 
One phase of operations still” 
transition is K&E’s trainee progra 
There is none as such. Current 
phasis is on training supervisory 
executive personnel with an eye towé 
developing management heirs. 
Significant to K&E’s growth has 
the increased billing invested in t 
vision, while proportionate use of 0 
major media, except for radio, has” 
mained fairly stable. Here's a 
parison between 1952 and 1956: 


k 
E 


1952* 
Magazine” a2 .cskh 24.1% 
Newspaper ...... 25.3% 
Outdoors eee 2.1% 
Radioi ante 9.7% 
shelevision: si) sete 23.6% 
Mechanical ...... 10.6% 


Miscellaneous .... 4.6% 
In 1952 K&E’s total billings w 
$39,000,000, with $9,204,000 go 
into TV time, talent and produc 
Last year billings were $83,000 
of which TV time, talent and pro 
tion represented $33,781,000. TV- 
billings currently are running at 
than 50% of total billings. 
Possibly K&E’s most far-sighted— 
expensive—venture was the estab 
ment of regional offices. K&E had 
maintained “outposts” to service | 
coln-Mercury dealer associa 
throughout the country, found an 
tional need for regional operat 
when RCA Victor and _ Pepsi-C 
joined as clients. Sites were selec 
from the standpoint of areas wh 
clients most needed service, and ¥ 
the exception of Boston and Mé 
City, both new markets, offices ¥ 
established where K&E previously 
operations: Detroit, Chicago, Los 
geles, San Francisco, Philadelphia, 
lanta, Toronto and Montreal.** 
Partly as a means of helping di 
these offices, and partly as morale st 
ulators, board vice-chairman Cox 
others of the management team - 
made regular visits to each. In a 
tion, movie slides of K&E’s bible 
circulated among the offices. 
“We're always ready to send ou 
ple from here where additional sup 
or temporary assistants are neee 
observes Cox. K&E hopes to 
seeding these offices by farming 
bright young people from New 


“Figures are for calendar year. For 6 
records, K&E keeps figures on fiscal 
(October 1) basis. 


**K&E Canadian operations actually began i 
in Montreal, in 1948 were transferred to Te 
and the Montreal office was closed. 


ma long-range loan basis, bring 
egional office staffers to New York 
or extended training stints. 
Each office was set up as a minia- 
ure of the New York agency, added 
ocal and regional accounts non-com- 
etitive with national accounts to 
nake themselves pay. Today all but a 
ouple are in the black, and last year 
egional office billings accounted for 
5% of K&E’s total. 

Equally important was the job on 
utegration. “We tried to achieve a 
easonably uniform professional stand- 
rd,” reports Cox. “Our hope is to 
lake a national organization out of 
4ese people, instill a common phil- 
sophy among them, and let our goals 
ere apply as an incentive to all the 
fices.” (Because of the semi-autono- 
lous status of the offices, they are al- 
ays referred to by K&E._ as regional, 
ever “branch.” Calling them branch 
fices will cost a staffer a $5 fine.) 
Three national accounts are being 
andled entirely by regional offices 
vith plans board approval in New 
ork): American President Lines in San 
rancisco, Whirlpool Corp. in Chi- 
ago and Underwood foods (Mooseabec 
dines) in Boston. 

Cox is generally pleased with the re- 
ilts of the regional office develop- 
lent so far. “We're making healthy 
fogress toward our goals. We were 
3 close at the end of last year as I 
ought we'd be at the end of three.” 
loreover, says Cox, investment in the 
Sional office struction was “a prepa- 
tion for the future. You have no 
10ice in the matter if you're a large 
tional agency.” 
Quite plainly, the future, along with 
ie immediate demands, figured promi- 
tly when K&E drew up its plans 
five years ago. Today, with its 
gional offices established, its reorgan- 
ation almost completed, K&E seems 
substantial enough position for what- 
er new demands lie ahead. Reflects 
airman Brophy: “We're in a different 
sition now from when I came here 
id had to march along Fifth Avenue 
liciting accounts. Today if a new 
count opens up, chances are we'll be 
vited in to make a bid.” 
Paradoxically, despite its five years 
change and growth, its search for 
rection and organization and unity, 
XE continues to probe for an image 

identification. In general terms, it 
ants to think of itself as a trend set- 
rf, as an agency that’s ahead in all 
eas of agency service. Lewis doubt- 
ss had this in mind when he ap- 
aised K&E’s future: “I think the 
ency of the future is here, but if 
“re going to stay ahead, we've got 

keep up with new trends. There’s 
ll room for improvement, and there’s 
ll room for change. |_| 
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® 
THE WOMAN'S VIEWPOINT 


by Dorothy Diamond 


Classify whodunits ? 


Although I find that a literate detec- 
tive story makes enjoyable escapist 
reading I’m not sufficiently addicted 
to this form of literature to keep up 
with the reviews. At the lending li- 
brary I have trouble remembering: 
“What was the title that won such 
acclaim in the New York Times or 
The New Yorker?” 

Now I have a suggestion that cer- 
tainly won't revolutionize the publish- 
ing industry but that might prove 
helpful for crime fans. That is to 
develop—and place on jacket spines— 
symbols that would indicate to what 
genre (egghead, espionage, tough guy, 
etc.) the particular whodunit belongs. 
Aided by these clues, we who enjoy 
tracking down the murderer could 
more easily locate our favorite brand 
of crime. 


Freezer packages: 
overcautious ? 


The frozen chicken livers that soften 
in hot weather on the way home from 
the supermarket, the French fries that 
are partially thawed when you sud- 
denly decide to go out to dinner— 
are they amenable to refreezing or 
should they be discarded? 

Frozen food packages almost unani- 
mously carry the stern warning that 
thawed foods should never be refrozen 
and should be cooked as soon as pos- 
sible. This, I think, accounts for the 
suspicious attitude that many women 
have toward these products. 

The Dept. of Agriculture, on the 
other hand, regards refreezing as safe 
under certain conditions. And now 
Good Housekeeping, which is anything 
but casual in its attitude toward food, 
has published a chart on the subject. 

I approve of the industry’s “safety 


first” attitude, but I wonder whether 
it is being carried too far. A modified 
statement, explaining that the product 
has flexibility, would be more accurate 
and, by reassuring women, might lead 
to increased sales. 


Pertinent question 


“What’s it made of?” is a question 
that women have been educated by 
advertising to ask nowadays. It’s not 
always answered as satisfactorily as 
it should be. 

For instance, wandering through 
Macy's housewares department the 
other day, I noticed a cooking utensil 
on sale. I wasn’t sure whether it was 
chrome or aluminum—and neither was 
the saleswoman. The carton itself gave 
absolutely no clue. I bought the thing 
anyway and when I unpacked it found 
an envelope which gave the name of 
the company and its slogan, “the 
world’s largest maker of chrome uten- 
sils.” To hide this information in the 
depths of the carton is less than help- 
ful to potential customers. It also sells 


‘the company short, since chrome’s vir- 


tues deserve enthusiastic and conspicu- 
ous praise. 

Fabrics are another area where 
many manufacturers are remiss. Ac- 
cording to either federal legislation or 
Federal Trade Commission trade prac- 
tice rules, material containing wool, 
rayon, silk or linen is supposed to be 
labeled as to its contents. My own 
experience has been that the rules are 
obeyed for silk dresses, often ignored 
for rayon ones. Two bills were intro- 
duced in Congress last year which 
would require that all fabrics (includ-— 
ing the new synthetics be explicitly 
labeled as to content and that this 
information also be included in adver- 
tising. I'd like to see this legislation 
reintroduced, passed—and_ enforced. 
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For the first time, a book is out 


that tells consumers how they are being 


manipulated to buy, believe and vote. It 


describes the new ‘‘depth approach’ to 


influencing consumer behavior, in 


the marketplace, and spotlights. . . 


IL WAS inevitable and it finally hap- 
pened. For some years, the advertising 
experts have been gradually shifting 
interest from the researchers who count 
noses to the researchers who explore 
drives, motives or whatever it is that 
impels human behavior in the market- 
place. Now advertising is being taken 
to task for—or at least called upon to 
evaluate morally—the weapons it uses 
to sell more & more to a people that 
own almost everything. 

Anybody who thinks must realize 
that the U.S. lives in an age of abun- 
dance, but that selling still more is the 
economic order of the day. However, 
instead of probing the really basic 
issue, which is how to keep a thriving 
economy thriving, the advertising busi- 
ness’ latest critic analyzes the obvious. 

He is Vance Packard, author of The 
tzidden Persuaders,* a book that reports 
the extent of the commercial use of 
motivational research techniques today, 
and is somewhat appalled by the ex- 
tensiveness. The book on one hand 
pays tribute to the progress that psy- 
chologists and researchers are making 
~ in finding out why people do what they 
do. On the other hand, the book im- 
plores thought about the use of such 


*The Hidden Persuaders, by Vance Packard; 275 
pages; David McKay Co.: $4, 
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information—the “antihumanistic” as- 
pects of prying into men’s minds and 
preying on their weaknesses. 

The Hidden Persuaders is basically 
a distillation of the recent commercial 
use of motivation research (with some 
results), as reported by businessmen 
and the business press. The author 
claims he spent years gathering ma- 
terial, read some 3,000;000 words on 
his topic, consulted more than 1,500 
sources. The Hidden Persuaders is doc- 
umented with case studies of what 
Packard calls “this depth approach to 
influencing our behavior.” 


> Essentially, the book was written for 
consumers, for the people who are be- 
ing persuaded, not for the men who 
pull the strings. The layman who reads 
The Hidden Persuaders may be fasci- 
nated by it; he may resent what he 
reads. Just for the latter reason, ad- 
vertising men may benefit by a look 
into it. However, they will also find it 
immensely readable and informative, 
as expert Packard details the extent to 
which they and others are now using 
motivation research techniques. 
Packard has divided his book into 
two parts, the first and largest section 
dealing with persuading the public as 
consumers, the second discussing -per- 


suading the public as citizens. . 

People who buy home food freeze 
for example, apparently aren’t buy: 
an economical way to keep a large si 
ply of food handy; they’re buying en 
tional security, the feeling that ple 
of food in the house represents securi 
warmth and safety. Women who tk 
soap apparently aren’t just looking 
a product to keep things clean arou 
the house; they're looking for a s¢ 
that will do more, that will reassi 
them of their worth while performin; 
job of drudgery. 

There are many other instances | 
scribed by Packard in which peo, 
buy products not because of physi 
need but because of a greater suber 
scious emotional need: a need for € 
gratification, a need for creative 0 
lets, a need for a sense of power o1 
sense of roots, or desire for immortal 


> Most men in advertising and 

search will have read or heard many 
the consumer case studies which Pa 
ard describes, but few will be famil 
with all of them. Packard, for in 
lists various advertisers’ mistakes. C 
advertiser ran ads showing his m 
refrigerator with the door open and 
one in the kitchen; research disclos 
that women subconsciously were ¢ 
tracted by the feeling that some ca 
less housewife is wasting electricity a 


; 


Vance Packard, 
author of The 
Hidden Persuaders, 
is a 42-year-old 


free lance writer who 


specializes in 

‘human behavior.’’ A 
former newspapermar 
Packard was for 

14 years a staff writer 
at Crowell-Collier, 

first on American 
Magazine and later 


on Collier's. 
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letting food spoil, and the refrigerator’s 
features went almost unnoticed. 

' Another advertiser offered a_pre- 
mium for nylon hose in a soup mix 
package and found (through some 
depth probing) that he was alienating 
his customers unintentionally; —con- 
sumers subconsciously associated soup 
and feet, didn’t like the association and 
didn’t go for the premium. 


> It is in the second area of his book 
that Packard seems to express his great- 
est resentment toward the manipulators. 

This resentment of Packard’s—and 
it is probably best defined as resent- 
ment—actually creeps in throughout the 
book. In his introduction, for example, 
he labels some of the extreme attempts 
(0 probe and manipulate the human 
mind as an entry into “. . . the chilling 
world of George Orwell and his Big 
Brother. . ” He sees these extreme 
fforts as “ regression rather than 
ogress for man in his long struggle 
0 become a rational and self-guiding 
yeing.” He insists that “these depth 
nanipulators are starting to ac- 
juire a power of persuasion that is 
yecoming a matter of justifiable public 
crutiny and concern.” 

“I concede,” says Packard, “that 
ome pushing and hauling of the citi- 
enry is probably necessary to make 
yur $400 million-a-year economy work, 


a 
4 
: 
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with lures such as premiums and 36 
months to pay. But certainly our ex- 
panding economy can manage to thrive 
without the necessity of —psycho- 
analyzing children or mind-molding 
men or playing upon the anxieties we 
strive to keep to ourselves. America is 
too great a nation—and Americans too 
fine a people—to have to tolerate such 
corrosive practices.” 

Again, in his final chapter, Packard 
raises questions about the “anti- 
humanistic” aspects of prying and 
manipulating. He asks, for example, 
whether it is moral to encourage house- 
wives to be nonrational and impulsive 
in buying the family food, whether it 
is moral to prey upon the public’s 
hidden weaknesses and __ frailties, 
whether children should be manipu- 
lated, whether voters should be treated 
like customers buying a product. He 
asks further whether advertisers are 
on firm moral ground when they ex- 
ploit deep sexual sensitivities and 
yearnings for commercial purposes, 
and when they develop in the public 
an attitude of wastefulness toward na- 
tional resources by encouraging psycho- 
logical obsolescence of products cur- 
rently in use. 


> The book has a couple of con- 
structive aspects. Despite all his ques- 
tioning of the morality involved in 


depth probing and manipulating, de- 
spite his repeated protests against the 


violation of the privacy of human 
minds, Packard does admit—though 
begrudgingly—that the public does 


have a strong defense available against 
the hidden persuaders: “We can choose 
not to be persuaded.” We still have 
a free choice, he points out, “and we 
cannot be too seriously manipulated if 
we know what is going on.” 

Second, and it is to Packard’s credit, 
he makes tangible suggestions on how 
we can try to limit the hidden probers 
and persuaders from going too far. 
He proposes that such organizations as 
the Advertising Research Foundation 
and the Public Relations Society of 
America draw up “realistic codes” to 
define the behavior of ethically respon- 
sible persuaders. He recommends that 
the Social Science Research Council 
and the American Psychological Assn. 
develop codes of ethics that cover the 
kind of co-operation that can and can- 
not be condoned in working with peo- 
ple-manipulators. 


> Packard’s book is probably most 
valuable, though, for its timeliness. It 
appears at a time when motivation re- 
search is at a crossroads, when it needs 
to be better understood to grow from 
fad into an additional research tool. 

Not too many years ago, when the 
first motivation research studies were 
being made, advertisers turned to this 
new marketing tool with a rare fas- 
cination. They grew so intrigued with 
it that they often failed to evaluate ac- 
curately many motivation research find- 
ings. And they were often sold a real 
bill of goods by some of the more 
unscrupulous researchers in the field. 
Agencies added psychologists to their 
staffs and, in effect, hung out motiva- 
tion research shingles. 

In the past year or so, though, 
critics of motivation research have 
taken some of the bloom off the rose. 
Many advertisers spent thousands on 
motivation research studies, only to 
find the results were interesting but 
unusable. Other advertisers thought 
highly of the findings, until they 
learned that they came from embar- 
rassingly small samples. 


> Now motivation research is in its 
third phase, one of critical analysis. 
Advertisers are still using it in great 
numbers, but they are aware now that 
it is no panacea. There is a healthy 
skepticism which can only serve to 
improve this rather inexact science. 
Clearly, the appearance of Packard’s 
book at this time—with the introspec- 
tive questions of a moral nature which 
Packard poses—could have a major 
effect upon the future commercial uses 
of motivation research. a] 
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Philip. © 
Morris’ 
latest 


@ ‘ 
Sa S bid Plagued by a whispering campaign and buying 
boycott in the south, Philip Morris, Inc., developed 


a unique antidote that both makes friends and 


It’s the Philip Morris Country 


creates customers. 


Music Show, already a public relations success and 


now driving to become a sales success, too. 


EF OR the last four months, the 
Philip Morris Country Show has toured 
the south, played so far some 80 one- 
night stands in cities and towns. But 
the show, unlike Reynolds’ Camel Cara- 
van to wartime army camps, travels 
the south not just to boost good- 
will but, in some areas at least, to re- 
establish it. 

“We send the show around to estab- 
lish rapport between Philip Morris and 
the people in the south, to explain 
what kind of people we are and how 
Philip Morris makes a contribution to 
the southern economy and, of 
course, to push our individual brands.” 
So explains public relations manager 
Jim Bowling. As assistant to public 
relations and research vice-president 
George Weissman, Bowling, a 29-year- 
old Kentuckian, guides the show on the 
road under the general supervision of 
Philip Morris brand manager John 
Latham. 

Philip Morris President O. Parker 
McComas, an ex-Wall Street banker 
with a surprising interest in country 
music, explains the show this way: “We 
consider it a perfectly natural thing 
for Philip Morris to sponsor a traveling 
festival of country music. Our aim 
is to make good live entertainment 
available to people. . . . In the process, 
we hope to meet lots of fine people. 
And people are responsible for the 
success of our business.” 


> Lurking behind such fine sentiments) 
however, is a sad and difficult situa 
tion which Philip Morris’ manage 
ment is reluctant to discuss (aside fron 
a knowing nod when the subject 
raised). Roughly a year ago Phili 
Morris reportedly became the victim ¢} 
a whispering campaign and buying boy 
cott in the deep south. Reason: a rume 
that it had contributed to the Nationé 
Assn. for the Advancement of Coloret 
People (actually it had not). Othe 
companies boycotted for similar rea) 
sons: Falstaff Brewing Corp., For 
Motor Co. The boycotts often ey 
tended throughout the distribution li 
in an area, affecting wholesale and ré 
tail sales. 

Philip Morris’ remedy—a_trave 
country music show—was actually a 
idea which had been around for som 
time and which was highly useful f¢ 
the purpose.* 

So important is the current cout 
try music show to Philip Morris the 
it probably will spend an estimate 


| 


*In 1953 Philip Morris formed a special comm 

to figure out the best ways to utilize its livi 
trademark, Johnny. Members of the commit 
are Latham, who is chairman, sales promoue 
manager Michael Keith, sales manager J0 

O’Connor and Bowling. It was decided to set 
Bowling, with Johnny, to fairs, carnivals af 
music shows in the south. Out of this grew Pi» 

Morris’ support of the National Annual Count 
Musie Festival in Meridan (Miss.) which the Cor 
pany publicized on its network radio Tenness 
Ernie Ford show. By last year, when the segreé 
tion issue affected Philip Morris, Bowling thy 
was ready with the idea for the current compa! 
show. With personnel and community re 
manager Robert Norris, he got the Jim Dent 
Artist Bureau of Nashville (Tenn.) to package 
for Philip Morris. 


bs 


$500,000 on it by year’s end, all in 
addition to the estimated $15,000,000 
it had earmarked for its five separate 
brand campaigns. Further, the show 
could eventually mean major changes 
in Philip Morris’ over-all advertising 
strategy. 


id Certainly, Philip Morris’ intent to 
make friends is clear from the very 
format of the 95-minute traveling show 
and the initial way it was promoted. 
For instance, the opening spotlight 
always falls on Johnny, Philip Morris’ 
famed living trademark and goodwill 
ambassador, who welcomes the crowds 
who ‘stream in free of charge (often 
barefoot and carrying children) from 
hill and town alike. The company fol- 
lows the local rule on segregation in 
regard to seating arrangements. 

Then, interspersed with music rang- 
ing from folk songs to hymns. to rock 
‘n roll numbers, there are five distinct 
commercials. Master of ceremonies 
Biff Collie delivers an “institutional” 
pitch for Philip Morris, Inc. (e.g., its 
ontribution to the south’s economy, 
what fine people—most of them south- 
erners—work for the company, etc.). 
Collie also tosses off a few ad lib plugs 
for the brands as the show progresses. 
Then four of the six stars in the 
show sing regular commercial jingles 
for each brand (Marlboro, Parliament, 
Philip Morris and Spud, giant packs 
f£ which decorate the auditorium). 
‘For one thing,” says Bowling, “each 
ingle is the same as in our national 
dvertising. Also, we identify a dif- 
erent country music star with each of 
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our brands.” In fact, plans are afoot to 
put singer Carl Smith, the show’s star 
and the Marlboro jingle singer, on 
posters in the south as the Marlboro 
Man. “We are working on point-of-sale 
material which features the other stars 
associated with the other brands.” 

Adding advertising impact to the 
show is its regular radio broadcast each 
Friday (9:05-9:30 p.m. on a Mutual 
Broadcasting System regional network) 
to 17 states. “Basically, the format of 
the show is the same with five separate 
pitches, one for the company and four 
for the brands.” 


> Equally important to Philip Morris’ 
strategy is the barrage of advance pub- 
licity and advertising in each town 
played and the coordination of playing 
dates with the company’s salesmen in 
the field. On the first count, represent- 
atives of Benjamin Sonnenberg, Philip 
Morris’ longtime public relations 
agency, hit each town a week or so 
before the show, set up interviews with 
local disk jockeys and send stories to 
the local press. Sametime, N. W. 
Ayer people unleash a standard ad 
campaign, including newspaper ads, a 
barrage of radio spots, which announce 
the show (Philip Morris estimates its 
weekly ad budget for the show at about 
$2,000). 

Philip Morris distributes the show’s 
itinerary to its regional sales managers 
(each of whom has two sectional sales 
managers, who in turn manage divi- 
sional sales managers). Section and di- 
vision sales managers invite tobacco 
jobbers and other wholesale sales rep- 


resentatives (e.g., supermarket buyers) 
in the area to the show. Retail Philip 
Morris salesmen, meantime, put up 
posters for the show in the surround- 
ing area, talk up its arrival in a week 
to 10 days. (Plans are now under study 
to send a second unit into the midwest 
by summer, possibly another to the 
Pacific Coast later on. “We may even 
bring the show into Madison Square 
Garden by the end of the year.”) 

At first, the show was entirely free. 
But in Beaumont (Tex.) last month, 
Philip Morris inaugurated a successful 
“proof-of-purchase” entry fee (all, ex- 
cept children, must present a pack of 
one of the Philip Morris brands at the 
door of the auditorium). “This alone 
has boosted sales.”** 
> One thing is certain. The show has 
proved to be a public relations success 
as far as Philip Morris management is 
concerned. “We've gotten good reac- 
tion from newspaper editors in all com- 
munities where we've taken the show. 
And we've gotten four times as much 
mail response on the show during its 
short span than we got in all our years 
of the ‘I Love Lucy’ television pro- 
gram.” In fact, there’s talk around the 
company that the Philip Morris Coun- 
try Music Show may eventually grow 
into a network television program. 


**Philip Morris sales for 1957’s first quarter are 
up 11% over last year’s period, with profits “sub- 
stantially unchanged.’ Total 1956 sales were 
$326.8 million with profits of $12,763,000. In top 
slot in the cigaret industry is American Tobacco 
Co. whose dollar market share slipped in 1956 to 
30.1% from 32%. Second is R. J. Reynolds which 
boosted market share from 25.4% in 1955 to 26.5% 
last year. Third is Liggett & Myers with 16% vs. 
16.1% in 1955. Fourth is Philip Morris with 9.3%, 
up from 1955’s 8.6%. P. Lorrilard, fifth in the 


industry, slipped from 6% in 1955 to 5.3% in 1956. 


the public is invited to Philip Morris’ Country Music Show, which plays one-night stands throughout the south. 
ey hear how PM contributes to the south’s economy, plus pitches for the firm’s four cigaret brands. 
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Interurbia: 


The maps above illustrate a new phenomenon: the 
filling up of suburban and rural areas between many 
large cities. Result is 14 (so far) vast Interurbias—or 
cohesive markets spotted throughout the U.S. The map 
below shows how the northeast is developing into cne 
600-mile market. This article explains the extent of 
this new population occurence, and details its current 


& future significance for marketers and advertisers. 


This is how Interurbia grows: black areas represent old central 
cities, dark areas are suburbs, dots are new homes and factories. 
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This week J. Walter Thompson C 
will present to the American Assn. 
Advertising Agencies meeting at Whi 
Sulphur Springs (W. Va.) the results 
a new study which could turn d go 
many established marketing  theori 
and techniques topsy-turvy. 

The study, titled Interurbia, w 
made on the theory that markets a 
people, and when people change, m 
kets change. Any radical shift in 
market, whether geographical, ec 
nomic or psychological is, thi 
Thompson, of vital interest to | 
clients. 

Thompson has been publishing 
marketing book on population and ; 
distribution since 1912. What the 1 
terurbia report does, basically, is foe 
these constantly changing raw st 
tistics of population distribution @ 
urban growth into a pattern meanii 
ful to marketing executives. Thee 
tern, thinks Thompson, is not only ne 
from the standpoint of distribution 
population and buying power, but 
from the standpoint of social 
psychological attitudes which 
buying decisions. 


derlines the growing velocity of chi 
in the character of U.S. markets 
threatens to outdate even the n 
marketing tools. And the most % 
change of all, thinks Thompson, 
Interurbia and all that it implies. 
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nterurbia, in brief, is the urban 
yplex resulting from the gradual 
ing up of adjacent metropolitan 
1s. The new J. Walter Thompson 
ly defines it this way: it contains 


or more adjacent metropolitan 
is with either two cities of 100,000 
ore population or one city of 100,- 
and three cities of 25,000 or more. 
ddition to the cities themselves, an 
srurbia area includes adjacent coun- 
with less than 25% farm population 
more than 100 people per square 


he easiest way to grasp this possi- 
new marketing concept is to look 
couple of Interurbia areas. The 
t eastern strip of the U.S. is com- 
ed of what is virtually a 600-mile 
formed by the interconnection of 
¥ York with Philadelphia on the 
side and (through the Connecticut 
oard) Boston on the other. Phila- 
thia, in turn, has grown outward to 
an expanding Baltimore, which 
has pushed its influence south- 
to Washington (D.C.). A similar 
urbia has developed in the link- 
f Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Canton, 
n and Cleveland, now an almost 
inuous urban strip. A third Inter- 
is comprised of Lansing, Pontiac, 
t and Detroit in Michigan, plus To- 
, while what Thompson calls Lake 
aigan’s industrial Riviera — Mil- 
ee, Racine, Kenosha, on the Wis- 
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consin side of the lake, Waukegan and 
Chicago in Illinois territory, and, Ham- 
mond, Gary and South Bend in Indiana 
—make up a fourth. What’s more, this 
steel strip may shortly make contact 
with the Detroit automobile complex 
on one side, and with the Pittsburgh 
eastern steel and coal belt on the other, 
to form a single continuous urban area 
from the Alleghenies to the Michigan 
woods. 


> In all, there are 14 clearly discern- 
able Interurbia areas existing now (see 
map). The eastern strip comprises less 
than 2% of the nation’s land area, but 
it represents 21% of its population, 24% 
of its retail sales. Interurbia as a whole 
stands on less than 4% of the country’s 
total land, yet it encompasses nearly 
half of the nation’s population, more 
than half its retail sales. 

Interurbia, however, isn’t important 
merely because of its size. It is the 
result of change and signifies still more 
change. For instance, until now, a 
population map of a city looked some- 
thing like a rifle target: a congested 
central city with dense population and 
a variety of industries; outside that, in 
a concentric circle, a medium density 
suburban ring, and outside that, a 
lightly populated ring of rural farms 
and villages trading in the city and 
growing its food. The total U.S. looked 
like empty agricultural space dotted 


with bull’s-eyes. But now, as industry, 
to escape congested cities, leap frogs 
the suburbs into rural areas, the space 
between cities is filling up. 

According to Thompson, the central 
fact “which distinguishes Interurbia 
from Suburbia is that the labor force 
does not move in a steady one-way 
stream, but more in a series of cross 
currents.” The study cites as an ex- 
ample the town of Westport (Conn.) 
in northeastern Interurbia. Most of the 
commuting still moves southwesterly to 
New York City, but a significant per- 
centage commutes to Bridgeport and 
New Haven. Sametime, Westport itself 
receives part of its labor force from 
lower Connecticut, nearby New York 
and the surrounding countryside. 
“Thus,” adds the study, “the inter- 
changeable day and night populations 
which used to be so exclusively a fea- 
ture of the central city in Interurbia 
are now typical of Interurbia’s satellite 
cities as well.” 

Furthermore, as population scatters 
beyond the suburbs, commerce follows 
it. The decline of downtown retail 
shopping is well documented, but it’s 
interesting that the big shopping cen- 
ters are more likely to be built in open 
country than in the already-congested 
suburbs. Shopping center developers 
are banking on drawing traffic from a 
wide surrounding area—from Interurbia, 
in short. Thompson’s biggest point 
about these changes is that they will 
now rapidly accelerate. And each In- 
terurbia will almost resemble a small 
nation within the nation. 

A good deal of thought is being ap- 
plied to the preblems created by Inter- 
urbia. The September, 1956, issue of 
Architectural Forum devoted consider- 
able space to an examination of the 
problems of the explosion of population 
out of the cities, or what urban plan- 
ners call “scatteration.” The main prob- 
lem, of course, is to create some kind 
of community life in Interurbia, to 
create centers of commerce, industry 
and recreation to replace the centers 
left behind in the cities. The ogre to 
avoid, apparently, is the centerless 
string of homes and shops following 
the main traffic arteries which has 
made a city like Los Angeles one big, 
amorphous suburb. 


> On another level, researchers are 
busy analyzing what Interurbia is doing 
to the people who live in it. The 
Thompson study sketches in some sali- 
ent characteristics of suburban man and 
his wife. One of the central facts of 
Interurbia, Thompson claims, is the 
mobility of its people. The first big 
move of a young couple away from the 
city neighborhood sets the pattern. 
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INTERURBIA EDITIONS 


Will this happen to magazines someday? As Interurbia grows and 
consolidates, national media may have to go regional to suvive. 


Moreover, mobility breeds wider 
horizons and the urge to trade up one’s 
possessions. Sametime, constant move- 
ment provides the incentive to buy new 
home furnishings. Its not inconceiv- 
able that an Interurbia family, which 
in 10 years has successively occupied a 
garden apartment in a suburb, a row 
house further out, a Cape Cod saltbox 
and split level in Interurbia, may be 
in the market for the same appliance 
three or four times, simply by selling 
the old one with the old house each 
time. 


> The implications of Interurbia for 
marketers are endless. Here are just 
some of them: 

e Sales territories, organized on a mar- 
ket-by-market basis, may have to be 
drastically revised. With the greater 
part of a product market concentrated 
within the Interurban areas, a smaller 
sales force with great mobility could 
possibly do the same job that a big 
field force does now. 

e Market testing may change entirely 
in concept. With the Interurban cross- 
traffic, a test market can no longer 
be isolated in one city. Both demand 
for a new product and consumer word- 
of-mouth judgment on it might spread 
too fast. The same holds true of mar- 
ket-by-market introduction. 

® Distribution will undoubtedly be 
seriously affected. For one thing, as 
population concentrates in Interurbia, 
it may become uneconomic for many 
marketers to aim at true national dis- 
tribution for their products. Shipping, 
warehousing and branch office costs in 
noninterurbia areas may simply not 
return enough sales dollars. Sametime, 
concentration on the old retail trading 
zone and city zone may decrease. Retail 
outlets will continue to spread out and 
grow larger, while the percentage of 
central city sales will decrease. 

e Product design and packaging may 
alter radically. A characteristic of In- 
terurbia is the increasingly homogene- 
ous nature of the people in each area. 
Mass communication and mass trans- 
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port will change the Baltimore market 
and the Boston market to parts of the 
northeastern market. Individual prefer- 
ences characteristic of these two cities 
may tend to disappear. This, of course, 
simplifies some problems for marketers 
of nationally branded merchandise. In 
another way, though, Interurbia com- 
plicates things for the national mar- 
keter. As interurban areas develop into 
units, the differences between, say, the 
northeastern complex and the Los An- 
geles complex may intensify. National 
marketing is predicated, after all, on 
the theory that the U.S. is in a sense 
a unit so far as its consuming habits 
are concerned. If Interurbia areas in- 
tensify sectional differences, serious 
problems could develop. This could 
easily lead to a network of strong sec- 
tional brands rather than single na- 
tional brands. A sectional brand for 
northeastern Interurbia would pay off 
for a major marketer as a local or re- 
gional brand today cannot. The sec- 
tional brand would probably sell as 
many units in an Interurbia area 10 
years from now as a national brand 
does today and at considerable sav- 
ings in distribution costs. 

e Media will probably be seriously 
affected by the development of Inter- 
urbia. Metropolitan newspapers, for ex- 
ample, will have to push their distribu- 
tion far beyond present boundaries if 
they would deliver the market cover- 
age they do now. There will probably 
be a development of broad newspaper 
coverage similar to the great London 
papers of today. Sametime, the scat- 
tering of heavy urban population 
throughout a large area will probably 
give a new lease on life to the small 
suburban and neighborhood papers liy- 
ing in the shadow of the metropolitan 
dailies. Local papers would cover local 
news, the big metropolitans would con- 
centrate on national and international 
affairs. Sametime, there will probably 
be a surge in the influence of news- 
paper supplements, or at least those 
whose distribution is in newspapers 
serving the Jnterurbia areas. Con- 


versely, the small country weeklies no 
in the Interurbia orbit may well have 
a thin time of it. 


@ Television will probably becom 
more economical to use, since the bul 
of television stations are well witha 
the Interurbia orbit. A spot campaig) 
on a few strong-signal television sta 
tions could cover the bulk of an adver 
tiser’s market. Set ownership in Inter 
urbia, for example, will probably reael 
the 90% saturation that now exists i 
metropolitan areas. One possibility i 
that the pressure for expanded tele 
vision service on a national scale ma 
well decrease, since the argument tha 
large segments of the population ar 
inadequately served will lose its foree 
The bulk of the population will be con 
centrated in three and _ four-station 
areas. On the other hand, UHF ma 
well be adopted in Interurbia (if er 
gineering considerations permit) in 01 
der to beam more signals into thes 
heavy markets. 

As for network television, relief 
major advertisers is in sight. Thomp 
son suggests that “it may be that = 
work requirements for ‘must buy’ sta 
tions will be related more directly t 
the various Interurbias” and_ therefor 
to an advertiser's best markets. ( 


e Radio, which sells coverage thé 
television can’t supply, may haye 

tougher time. The Thompson study sug 
gests that radio may be forced int 
simpler, more economical program 
ing, with greater and greater emphasi 
on news and music. In short, ‘radi 
would become more local as the heay 
weight of its saturation coverage dis 
appears. 


e A big question mark are nation: 
magazines. As national media, their ay 
peal might decrease to advertisers cor 
centrating on Interurbia zones. On 
solution suggested by Thompson is 
trend toward sectional editions (the be 
ginnings of which are already a 
parent), both in advertising and 
torial coverage. Says Thompson: 
population continues to cluster 
various Interurbias, magazines ma 
just both their units of circulation at 
editorial content more intimately 
the various Interurbias.” One cas¢ 
point, incidentally, is the rem 
success of Sunset, which is de 
solely to suburban life in the far y 
ern states. 

Whatever the implications off 
Interurbia development for advertise 
committed to universal distribution an 
national advertising—and they are € 
less—one thing is certain: the t 
start thinking and planning is 1 
The reason: it’s more than likely 
Interurbia markets will account for % 
of sales and 60% of population in fé 
than 20 years. 
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® 
ONE ADMAN’S OPINION 


by Lester Leber 


esson from Oscar 


you watched the televising of the 
tion Picture Academy’s awards, you 
w in chief roles four people who were 
mored for talent rather than beauty. 
ast year’s top actress, homely Anna 
agnani, was succeeded by middle- 
red Ingrid Bergman. Plain-faced 
mest Borgnine yielded to deliberately 
otesque Yul Brynner. 

Adyertising’s male models reflect the 
me trend away from the Arrow Collar 
fan and Rudolph Valentino. Marlboro 
garettes crystallized the value of using 
igged-looking, distinctive men and 
=. others are following. 

On the distaff side, the tendency in 
is direction is just beginning. Tycora 
um makes up its model and poses her 
look slightly preposterous (see cut). 
ed Cross Shoe features a gray-haired 
oman. Hunt’s Tomato Paste is shown 
use by a grandmotherly “mamma 
ia.” Dromedary Cake Mix illustrates 
Historic Recipe with somebody 


ot stes tel, Seay . 


¢ Feeling is great in Tycora 
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made up to look like Abraham Lin- 
coln’s wife. Even Betty Crocker looks 
more matronly than she used to. 

Advertising’s notable campaigns of 
the future will avoid ideas that re- 
quire young lovelies or glamour boys 
as models. In fact, that’s almost the 
case today. You need much more than 
just another pretty face to win the 
battle for attention that grows fiercer 
with every increase in advertising vol- 
ume. 


Bravo for Bell 


A word as esoteric as “ubiquitous” is 
usually shunned by advertisers. Yet Bell 
Telephone system used it twice in a 
recent headline: 

“Telephones are ubiquitous?” 

“Yes, telephones are ubiquitous.” 

Sure, they took the trouble to give 
its dictionary definition in body copy, 
but they weren’t afraid that its promi- 
nence in the head would scare readers 
off. Instead they converted the very 
strangeness of the word into a device 
for dramatizing the widespread dis- 
tribution of phone booths. 


Staten Island in Omaha 


So much media research is dry as dust 
that special honors should go to Radio 
Advertising Bureau for its Omaha proj- 
ect. Jingles for the Brooklyn-Staten 
Island Ferry were aired 78 times in 
the Nebraska city and then people were 
asked if they had ever heard. of the 
Ferry. 19% said yes and it’s a fair pre- 
sumption that they learned of it from 
the local radio stations. 


RAB reports the results in a sprightly 
mailing piece. Much media promotion 
is as well prepared, but too little is as 
imaginatively conceived. It must have 
been a lot of trouble—but it was worth 
the time and the investment. 


With apologies to 
Grant and Kimberly 


What promised to be an outstanding 
campaign was launched a short time 
ago by Cavanagh Hats. It showed a 
fedora with “S. D. Leidesdorf” stamped 
on the sweat-band. Copy simply and 
provocatively said: “If you name the 
three top men in any field, two of 
them most likely wear Cavanagh Hats. 
Do you?” 

Considering the market for this ex- 
pensive hat and the stature of Mr. 
Leidesdorf among businessmen, the 
choice of his name seemed most apt. 
But the next name used was Cary 
Grant. The only field in which he is 
among the top three is “Formerly Popu- 
lar Actors Who Speak With a British 
Accent.” The third insertion featured 
James Kimberly. I’ve checked with 
several friends and they join me in not 
being able to identify this name. 

Here is a classic example of the 
importance in maintaining pace. The 
more brilliantly a campaign starts, the 
greater is the letdown if ensuing inser- 
tions lack as much spark as the first. 


Coffee query 


Although one must admire the courage 
of a company that will spend close to 
a quarter of a million dollars for a 
single magazine insertion, it’s hard to 
understand the 6-page ad Nescafe re- 
cently ran in Life. The discovery, de- 
velopment, customs, processing and 
preparation of coffee are interesting 
but just don’t seem worth that much 
attention. What did Nescafe get from 
telling the story so elaborately and 
expensively? 


Parallelisms 


One of the surest ways to produce 
a dull ad is to admit to yourself that 
your product is dull and then look 
for something with broad appeal in 
which you can somehow find an asso- 
ciation. 

So you see containers with bowling, 
whisky with golf, foil paper with moun- 
tain climbing. Here’s how they’re tor- 
tured into relationships: 

e “It’s steady control that rolls the 
ball in the 1-3 pocket time after time, 
picks up all the wood on tough spares. 
And control is important, too, in the 
manufacture of Anchor Hocking quality 
products.” 

e “Golf has changed since 1830 .. . 
but the good taste of Teacher’s never 
changes!” 

e “Everest is the highest! So is Foil- 
craft’s Quality.” Parallel lines meet only 
in infinity. Maybe that’s where copy 
like this gets read. 
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Tide) ADVERTISING INDEX 


In February, national advertising volume in major National advertising for 


February, 1957 


measurable media followed its usual pattern. 
Revenue for the month was up slightly over the same 


month a year earlier, and a substantial gain was u 3 D% 
recorded over January. But some of the individual P 4 
medit: performed real dipsy-doodles. over February, 1956 


The Tide Advertising Index, prepared by J. K. 
Lasser & Co., shows all media in February up an 
average of 3.2% over 1956’s February; the Index 
point jump was from 184.8 points to 190.8. Over 
that same period, all media but outdoor recorded 


gains—and some of the gains were startling: BUSINESS PUBLICATIO . F RM PUBLICA NS 
@ Business publications, which usually show slow 
but steady growth, skyrocketed in February over the 
same month a year earlier. The February Index up up 
figure was 204.9, an 11.4% hike over the 183.9 o ° 
figure a year earlier. Business papers for the year 11.4 70 10.6 70 
to date also racked up the biggest increase of all 
media: 11.1% better than 1956’s first two months. 


® Farm publications also made a handsome show- 


ing in February, moving up 10.6% (from 147.5 

points to 163.2) over the same month last year. NETWORK TELEVISION MAGAZINES 
@ Network television was up in February, but net 
TV’s acceleration curve is beginning to flatten. The 
increase over 1956's February was 6.9%, from 349.2 
points to 373.3. 


® General magazines and newspapers were both 
up slightly. Magazines climbed 1.3% (from 149.3 
points to 151.2) and newspapers rose 0.5% (from 
Usd. OMo nl Sile9): 


NEWSPAPERS 
@ Outdoor was the only media to skid; the drop p 
was 7.1% (from 137.5 to 127.7 points). % 
All media but outdoor are up for the year-to-date 
over 1956. Network radio figures are not reported 
due to rate complications, but an estimate is included 
for consistency. 


YEAR TO DATE THREE-MONTH TREND . | 


February January December 


1957 1956 Oh tchance 1957 1957 1956 
National advertising. ..180.2....172.4....up 4.5% National advertising. ..... 190.8....169.6.... 175.1 
VES a 171.6... .168.2....u» 2.0% Newspapers............ 181.9....161.3... 146i 
General magazines....129.6....127.4....up 1.7% General magazines ...... 151.25... 2108.07 148.2 
Network television.. ./389.4....257.1... up, 9.0%) eee une on ae 973.3... --408 4 
Pe eith  es seal 96.4 ee Outdoor | 9... faerie 127.7... 124: 128.7 | 
Farm publications........ 163.2... . 83:22 88.1 
Farm publications... .. 123.2....119.0....up 3.5% Business publications ..... 204.9....190.1.... 168.4 
Business publications. .197.5....177.7....up 11.1% *Revised | 


All index figures are based on 100 equal to the 1947-1949 average, except television, where 100 equals the 1951 average. 
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F What's coming Following some hectic weeks of unusually early program and sponsor juggling, 


p up on TV _ these major trends seem to be shaping up on nighttime TV programing for the 
this fall; | 1957-58 season: 


e The scrapping of shows is accelerating to almost a frightening pace. 


e Sametime, the replacements are mainly standard format shows—just like the 
ones they're replacing. 


e There's a trend away from big comedy stars, toward music shows, western and 
mystery series—mainly in half-hour formats. 


NBC has at least 11 new shows scheduled for fall, plus nine open periods. Among 
) the big ones coming up: the Gisele MacKenzie show, the revamped Chevy Show, 
A the George Gobel-Eddie Fisher duo plus a full complement of dramas, westerns 
and detectives, some starring name Hollywood stars (e.g., John Payne, Frank 
Lovejoy). 


-CBS, despite the departure of Gleason, Godfrey and Lucy, is in fairly good shape. 
Some new entries: Walter Slezak in a situation series, Slezak & Son; Perry Mason 
hour-long mystery; and an oater, Have Gun, Will Travel. Other strong 
possibilities: the Big Record, N.Y. Confidential. 


ABC has a raft of new shows, nine firm, six possibles. The highlights: Frank 
Sinatra, Pat Boone, Guy Mitchell, Mike Wallace. Possible entries include three 
westerns, a mystery, an adventure show and a police-work series. 


Post Office If Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield’s recent histrionics have proved anything, 
holds the _ it’s that the magazine industry is dependent on the Post Office for a lot more than 
high cards: delivery of its products. 


Considering the fact that 69-80% of the mass magazines’ circulation is 

realized from direct mail appeals (mailed under bulk third-class mail permits), 

Summerfield’s threat to slap an embargo on third-class mail hit the industry where 
My it lives. 


While the threat failed to materialize this time, the big question is what happens 

the next time the Postmaster General runs short of cash? The answer is that the 

mass mailings largely responsible for boosting the big magazines into the multi- 

million circulation brackets don’t go out. Mailing the millions of pieces at first 

class would be ruinously expensive. Sametime, newsstand sales, field-selling or 

telephone solicitation would seem, in the light of the record, to be comparatively 
ys weak reeds to depend on for continuation of the circulation spiral. 


Summerfield’s whims, in short, are turning out to be very much 
the concern of advertisers with heavy investment in magazines. 
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Did Weaver 
beat CBS— 
or didn’t he? 


Business paper 
committee 
for ANA: 


Another crack 
in net radio: 


Last fortnight, ex-NBC board chairman Sylvester (“Pat”) Weaver defended - 
his record at NBC by citing that NBC television passed CBS “in Beak x 
billings” in 1955, his last year as president (Tide—April 12). 


This “total billings” figure, originally disclosed by the House Anti- 
Trust Committee last summer as gross revenue, includes time and  —_ 
program sales, facilities’ rental and rehearsal time. On this basis, 4 
Weaver is correct: NBC gross revenue in 1955 was $124, 353,526 5 to 
CBS’s $121,953,917. mt 


Though Weaver Soniders this the only important yardstick of velationea ‘ 
progress, there are others—and they add up to somewhat different conch 


® Gross time sales: CBS, $175,688,864; NBC, $154,983,299. ‘ 
®@ Net time sales after discounts: CBS, $142,592,496; NBC, $131,232, 563, 
® Net time sales after commissions: CBS, $122,800,000; NBC, $109, 600, 
© Income (before taxes): CBS, $20,365,378; NBC, $14,602,816. 

© Total time sales retained after payment to stations: CBS, $71 200,000; 
NBC, $68,100,000. 


Since it’s made little progress in getting the kind of information a 
its members want from the auditing bureaus—specifically the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation—the Assn. of National Advertisers is looking 
for a new way into the business publication circulation problems— 


involving auditing, audience, readership, impact. 


; 
ies 
H 


The means: an ANA business paper committee, similar to the association's r 
media groups, headed by Koppers Co. vice-president Ralph Winslow. 
High on the ageidepd is a series of joint meetings with “a prominent a 
and representative group” of business paper publishers to exchange vi jews 
on problems of mutual importance. 


The Mutual Broadcasting System is drastically retrenching in an : 
effort to survive as a radio network. Here are the details recently oe 
revealed at the network’s affiliates’ meeting: 2 


Mutual’s services will be cut back (starting June 2) to news every 

half hour, and sports coverage. The rest of its schedule will consist 
of background music on a sustaining basis, except for the successful 
Queen for a Day and mystery hour strips. 


Option time will be cut to a half hour daily and six hours Sunday, | , 
apparently the maximum the network can clear without tantrums. , 


A oo j 


Mutual thinks it can operate profitably on this sharply curtailed basis. 


iia 


¢ Advertisement) 
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A special report on expanded SRDS services, addressed especially to readers of TIDE 


ST ee 


“Good media promotion is a real buying help” 


says Newman McEvoy, Senior Vice President, Cunningham & Walsh 


*‘There has been a substantial improvement in 
recent years in the relationship between media 
owners and buyers of media; the increased use- 
fulness of media data is in marked contrast to 
some of the old style ‘Blue Sky’ promotion 
material. Today agencies derive real benefit 
from media information in building schedules 
for advertisers.’’ 


Mr. McEvoy made these remarks when he was 
interviewed in the course of STANDARD RATE & 
DaTa’s continuing study of advertiser and 
agency buying practices. The findings of this re- 
search are passed along to media owners in field 
report bulletin form and in handbooks and copy 
organizers to help them match their sales 
approaches and Service-Ads to buyers’ needs. 
Of this long-term SRDS research program Mr. 
McEvoy has this to say: 
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“Standard Rate’s field research has apparently 
encouraged media owners to supply media and 
market information to complement the basic 
material in their data listings. This is a two-way 
street—since Standard Rate has stimulated 
buyers of media to pay attention to useful 
Service-Ads. As a result a team operation has 
developed which facilitates the sound evaluation 
of advertising.” 


The main points that agency and advertiser 
executives say they like to find in Service-Ads 
when they’re using Standard Rate to select mar- 
kets and media have been sharply defined by 
hundreds of field interviews like the call made 
on Mr. McEvoy. Of the many useful Service- 
Ads you'll find each month in SRDS, nine are 
reproduced on the following pages. 


(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page} 


Service-Ads in SRDS help agencie 
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Spot Television Stations 


Here the management of a TV station, KVTV, and a 


: 


radio station, WNAX, employs the sound practice of 
providing both coverage data in the lowa Market Data 
Sections of Standard Rate TV and Radio books — and 
also service information in ads near their listings in 


With service information in the Market Data Section for California, the OAKLAND TRIBUNE calls attention to its 
coverage story (left, below). In a second Service-Ad (right, below) near its listing the TRIBUNE supplements: 
the listed data with useful information on its home-delivered circulation in the metropolitan Oakland area. 


CALIFORNIA 
CALIFORNIA SRDS Estimates of Consumer Markets 


STATE, COUNTY, CITY, METROPOLITAN AREA DATA 
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DS Estimates of Consumer Markets 


COUNTY, CITY, METROPOLITAN AREA DATA 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


WNAX-570 & 


make up « geod media buy... 


1 BROAD 
COVERAGE 


WNAX-570 


Yenkton, South Dakota 
CBS Radio 


WNAX-570 Radio is the bosic, most 80% of the homes in Big Aggie 
economical buy to cover the South land heor WNAX-570 3 to 7 times 
© week. And @ recent survey In 


the heart of the area gave WNAX- 
more when sell woe 
daebai i ted be 570 66.4% share of audience In 


revelers NAR 37 OR mewert tla Fe cecal Oaiathar sneiloud 
beam. Your advertising reaches the 10 ell South Dohota, buy WNAX- 
length ond breodth of Big Aggie — $70 and reap the reward of eddi- 
land —the Great Upper Mistourl tional coverage In 4 other states. 
Valley where 2'< million people Your Kotz representative will han 
have $2.8 billion te spend. dle the detoils, 


Dokote market, But you get much 


Des D. tellven. Advertiiog Director 
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Spot Radio Stations 


their coverage of “Big Aggie Land’; 190 counties in 
arts of five states. In SPOT TV RATES & DATA, cover- 
age of the total Sioux City market area is charted and 


described. 


SRDS Estimates of Farm Markets 
U. S., REGIONAL AND STATE FARM DATA 


Here the AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL 
takes good advantage of the newly included 
SRDS estimates of farm markets with this 
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(continued from preceding page) 
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Service-Ads in SRDS help agencies and 
advertisers buy space and time 


FAMILY CIRCLE spells out its guaranteed circulation in 
single copy sales through supermarkets in fast-growing 
neighborhoods; presents data on its audience’s age 
and on coverage of larger families. This information 
is backed up with the story of its national distribution 
in key markets and shows how circulation is matched 
with U. S. annual sales figures. 


TEEEETERET| 


AVIATION WEEK’s Tell-All insert gives Standard Rate’s 
users helpful information on its audience, circulation, 
advertising volume and editorial manpower, plus its 
coverage of outstanding news developments. 


Class. 7—Aviation 
Aviation Week 


A thereto Pabtienes 
Prove Ceclatin Sutement mich ta matt 
wraith Bove Creates, 


Aviation’s 


Woman’s—Closs. 49 
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‘expanding suburban tales ereas ond ell mojor city morkels. 
A YOUNG AUDIENCE: 38.1% of Fomily Circle women readers are 
between 1B ond 35, Fomily Circle reaches the big-buying 18-35 | 
Group at the lowest cost per thousand among the top ten ciecule- 
| | tion mogesines and the top five women's mogozines! | | 
7 BETTER PROSPECTS: Fomily Circle hos the highest percent of married 
ocd | women ond hovsewite readers among the top ten circulation mog- 
| axines ond the top five women's mogazines! i 
LARGER FAMILIES: Fomity Circle hos the highest percent of reoder- 
| families with children —ond the mos children per reoder-famity — l 
‘among the top fen circulation magazines and the top fire women's 


| | mogazines! 
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Engineering-Management 


AA vow 


Convinced of AVIATION WEEK'S ability to provide Aviution’s 
largest basic coverage through proven engineering-management 


readers, more aviation companies place more puges of adyertis- 
ing year after year in AVIATION WEEK than in any other 
aviation publication — in 1955 more advertising was placed in 
AVIATION WEEK than in the three next ranking aviation 
business publications combined. 


1. AVIATION WEEK’: 


and interpret the lated 


AVIATION WEEK’s 
publishing, enables enj 
about significant new 
which in vital for pu 
decisions. Obviously, t 
permit » leisurely pul 
significant technical d 
after they happen. 
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Is THROUGH FEATURE AR 
COMPLETE BUT SWIFT 
NEERING AND BUSINES: 
TORS ESTABLISH AN 
WITH THE “MUST READ} 


In recognition of AVIATION 
WEEK’s large proven  engi- 
neering readership, aviation 
companies, hard pressed to find 
engineers, place mote engineer: 


Proven 


Acronautleal Engineering 


ing employment advertising Misalle Engineering 
in AVIATION WEEK, by 

hoge margia, than in any other ‘Aviegiee 
publication. Production 


Human Factors 
Military Aviation 


Promotion Handbooks available 


Interesting and informative 54-page Consumer Magazine Hand- 
book summarizes and analyzes the viewpoints, practices and 
needs of those who buy space in consumer magazines. This digest 
of hundreds of interviews with buyers of magazine space offers a 
revealing glimpse of the decision side of the media-buying desk 
in terms of what you can do to influence the people your repre- 
sentatives must sell. 


A newly revised Business Publication Promotion Handbook has 
been issued recently. It reflects the significant findings of field 
research conducted throughout the eight years that have ensued 
since the first book was prepared...reports the basic needs of 
business paper advertisers today. This 1956 Handbook contains 
a completely new chapter on the spread of media evaluation and 
schedule planning through all 12 months of the year. 

Copies of both the Business Publication and Consumer Magazine 


Handbooks are available at no cost to publishers and their staffs. 
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Aviution’s influential engineering-manugement men prefer 
AVIATION WEEK because it ulone among aviation publi- 


cations meets two vital requirements: 


business publishing, has the necessary 


engineering and aviation specialist 


AVIATION WEEK'S proven value to enginerring-numagement is demonstrated by thie chert of the 4 
mitial coverage given top engineering and business developments (1955-36) by AVIATION WEEK 
with w side-by-side comparison of coverage by other publications. : 
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Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
1740 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, IIl. 

Sales Offices— 

Evanston. New York, Los Angeles 
The national authority serving the medi 
buying function, Walter E. Botthof, Pub 
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dell & Howell’s Lyman 
as a varied PR job 


1 the last six months, Bell & Howell 
troduced two revolutionary new prod- 
cts as different from each other as 
ar and peace. One is a pod-like 
umera unit which attaches to a missile 
urier and records the weapon’s ac- 
acy. The other is an electric eye 
mera, the answer to a shutterbug’s 
ayer, that automatically sets itself for 
rrect exposure as light conditions 
lange. 
The development of products for 
ch varied uses is one measure of 
ll & Howell’s growth and flexibility. 
om an infant camera maker in a 
nted loft, it has grown in 50 years 
the world’s largest manufacturer of 
option picture equipment. Last year 
t sales topped $45,000,000, highest 
its history, and its products now 
age from almost everything optic to 
ecialized audio equipment (tape re- 
rders and hi-fi sets). 
As Bell & Howell’s recently promoted 
blic relations director, Elizabeth Ly- 
m is tackling a job as varied as her 
mpany’s products. For the introduc- 
n.of the new missile attachment, she 
's on hand in Washington to arrange 
> announcement press conference 
th Admiral John E. Clark, director 
the Navy’s guided missile program, 
10 explained the operation. 
Mrs. Lyman’s department actually 
rsees four major areas: 1) informing 
» public of Bell & Howell’s products, 
licies and activities; 2) participating 
and supporting community (suburban 


XECUTIVES AT EASE - 


er a full day’s work, Richard Powell 
ves his desk at N. W. Ayer in Phila- 
phia (where he’s vice-president in 
tge of information services) and 
mutes to his home in Merion (Pa.) 
sre he relaxes at his hobby: writing. 
til this year, Powell had sold 10 mys- 
y novels, nine magazine serials and 
res of short stories and articles. This 
tr, Powell had his first serious novel 
lished, The Philadelphian, and it 
mptly skyrocketed to the higher 
ckets of the best seller list—not to 
ition its purchase by Warner Bros. 
a reported $100,000. Powell usually 
s evenings and weekends. 
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northwest Chicago) relations; 3) popu- 
larizing home movie-making; and 4) 
helping make other B&H divisions more 
public relations conscious. Altogether 
there are 14 divisions in the company, 
and the public relations department, 
while not attached to any one, is set 
up to serve all of them. 

“The public relations department’s 
objectives are fairly well set,” Mrs. Ly- 
man explains. “We try to make im- 
provements each year, and get a little 
closer to them, or at least to the ulti- 
mate goals.” In addition to Mrs. Ly- 
man, the department includes one ex- 
ecutive to supervise community rela- 
tions and a manager of product rela- 
tions. For full-scale national programs, 
Bell & Howell employs the Philip Lesly 
Co., (Chicago) as public relations coun- 
selors. 

Mrs. Lyman lives in nearby Evanston 
(due east of the B&H plant) with her 
husband, executive secretary of Chi- 
cago's Episcopal diocese), devotes her 
spare time to—you guessed it—home 
movies. 


Armour’s advertising now 


headed by Kenneth Skillin 


Administrating one of the biggest ad- 
vertising budgets in the country is one 
of the youngest corporation advertising 
managers: Kenneth L. Skillin, who re- 
cently succeeded W. S. Shafer as head 
of Armour & Company’s advertising 
and sales promotion division.*  Skillin, 


*Vice-president Shafer was shifted to the newly 
created position of director of trade relations, 


QO. 
Bell & 
The PR objectives are set 


Howell’s Lyman 


lately turned 39, is the man who man- 
ages Armour whopping $17,000,000 
plus (30th ranking) national promotion. 

Joining the company’s Armour Aux- 
iliaries organization in 1939, fresh out 
of the University of Chicago’s business 
school, Skillin has’ worked ever since 
in the advertising and sales promotion 
departments (broken only by four years 
military service). 

After returning to Armour Auxiliaries 
from military service, he detected some- 
thing wanting in the soap sales staff, 
suggested to the sales managers a spe- 
cial sales program to rekindle a selling 
spirit. 

He found himself assigned the task 
of planning one. Out of 15 months’ 
work, half of this in field research, came 
the company’s soap salesmanship course 
(still being taught), which includes 
teaching salesmen how to measure their 
territory’s potential. 

Later, as manager of the Auxiliaries’ 
advertising department, Skillin worked 
on the marketing approach for Dial 
soap. Bulk of the product’s ad stipend 
was going into comic strip advertising 
in Sunday comic sections. Skillin be- 
lieved the housewife was the biggest 
potential buyer of Dial and that there - 
were better ways of catching her eye. 
Thus the switch to color display ads 
in Sunday supplements and the pur- 
chase of time on nighttime television. 
Later, Armour was first to sign up 
George Gobel to network television, 
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THE 


Get Your FREE 
Copy of 


“HOW BUSINESS 
USES CLIPPINGS” 


find out how a 
clipping bureau 
can benefit you 


Here is the story on Bacon's Clipping 
Bureau. A complete picture of how 
advertising managers, agencies, pub- 
licity men, public relations firms, and 
other business people utilize magazine 
clippings. Keeping up on competitor’s 
advertising themes, new products, 
publicity methods; checking your own 
publicity placement; carrying on 
research projects—these are only a 
few of the jobs we make possible for 
over 1000 clients. Send for your copy, 
see what Bacon can do for you. 


BACON’S NEW 1957 
PUBLICITY CHECKER 


3356 complete listings for pusiiess 
farms and consumer mag- 
azines. Editor-coded. 
Sturdy, spiral-bound fab- 
ricoid. 642" x 9%". 288 pp. 
PRICE $15.00. 
BACON’S 


Publicity Handbook x 
Complete text on effective Sern 
handling. Documented, illustrated, 
case histories. $2.00 —128 pp. 


EITHER OR BOTH SENT ON APPROVAL 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., eau 4, Illinois 


70.3% of all les 
Magazine households 
surveyed own their 
own home. 


96% of all Elks Magazine households 
have an electric refrigerator; 50.2% 


have an electric range; 55.3% have an 


automatic washing machine; 


98.9% have an electric iron. In these 


appliance classifications, The 


Elks Magazine leads all other magazines 


appearing in the report, 


1,180,296 Elks comprise 


a mass market with 


class incomes the 
median of which is 
$6,050. 


Report gives the 
complete picture. 
write or phone 
to see a copy. 


MAGAZINE 


Chicago 


30 


The Starch 
51st Consumer Magazine 


Just 


New York Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. 


as a showcase for Dial and other Ar- 
mour soaps. 

Skillin’s success with soaps resulted 
in the parent company’s tapping him, 
in 1954, for general advertising man- 
ager, the post newly expanded to in- 
clude merchandising (the labeling de- 
sign department was added a few 
months later). One of his first scores 
was in promoting Armour Star Franks 
to and through youngsters. The new 
ad manager helped initiate an in-pack- 
age premium program for frankfurters, 
with such imaginative lures as pirate 
gold, Indian trading cards, etc. Frank- 
furters were also promoted in comic 
strip ads, and Armour became a char- 
ter sponsor of TV’s Mickey Mouse Club. 

Thus Skillin brings to his new post, 
as top man over advertising and mer- 
chandising some seasoned ideas on ad- 
vertising strategy. Says Skillin: “Our 
department operates on the premise that 
people buy items, not lines. We con- 
centrate on items separately, giving 
each a complete individual push, 
tailored to compete with the market. 
Armour products are widely diversi- 
fied—in addition to our range of food 
products, we have products for farm, 
home and industry. Not only must ad 
strategy be different for each product 
family, but for each individual product. 
And you've also got to consider the 
product’s development stage in the 
market, as well as its particular com- 
petitive situation.” 

It’s estimated that Armour puts about 
half its ad budget into print, with about 
half of that going to newspapers. The 
remaining print expenditure is divided 
among general, women’s, farm, home 
and business magazines. Network tele- 
vision gets the next biggest budget 
chunk. Radio and outdoor follow, in 
that order. 

What does a dedicated ad man do 
to relax? Skillin paints with oils, his 
favorite subject being people and re- 
membered places. He also harbours a 
strong enthusiasm for travel, this nour- 
ished by his wartime service, part of 
which was spent as skipper of a sub 
chaser. During winter he pours over 
travel folders in order to pack in maxi- 
mum travel experience during his sum- 
mer vacation month. Last year Europe 
got the Skillin treatment. This sum- 
mer it'll be the Bahamas. 


National Drug’s lawyer- 
adman Von Rosenstiel 


As newly appointed advertising man- 
ager of Philadelphia’s National Drug 
Co., Wener Von Rosenstiel appraises his 
job objective an “an attempt to attract 
the physician’s attention by presenting 
something that is off the beaten path.” 

The physician’s attention, is indeed 


Catalogue 
of F LAS Hi 
BULLETINS 


Ad execs, sales execs, organiza- 
tion secy’s! If you use form letters 
in quantities from 25 copies to 
100,000, you'll want to see these 


clever, 4-color, preprinted, 
8¥2x11 forms that start your mes- 
sage off with a bang; command 
attention; get greater results! 64 
products of top copy and art tal- 
ent! Used consistantly by blue- 
chip firms throughout the land. 


Send now! No obliga- 
tion! Use company sta- 
tionery and give your 
name and position, 
please. 


© NATIONAL CREATIVE SALES in 


18 E. 48th ST., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
In Toronto: Maple Leaf Press, 69 Adelaide St. W 


Harry C. Pick, Media Director =. 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


“This is a very excellent move on 
Standard Rate’s part. 3 


“Knowing that all three—maps, mar 
ket data and listings—are together™ — 
means that on a moment’s notice 
can get a lot of information that 
will help me evaluate and select spe- — 
cific markets and media.” ; 


*Every month, in Standard Rate’s Newspaper, Spot 
Radio and Spot TV editions. 
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re to define the spectacular use 
+ print in advertising, particularly 
n its own pages. 
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an object to be cultivated. Ethical drug 
houses do their advertising primarily 
through medical journals and direct 
mail campaigns aimed at the physician, 
yearly vie for his attention by flooding 
his office with from 4,000 to 5,000 mail 
pieces. “The medium-size pharma- 
ceutical house is hard put to compete 
with the industry giants in fields where 
the bigger firms are entrenched,” Von 
Rosenstiel observes. “It’s our task to 
trail-blaze—to bring to the physician’s 
attention new products and new forms 
and uses for established products.” 

An example of this is National Drug’s 
Parenzyne, a preparation introduced in 
1954 and used in the healing of open 
wounds. Parenzyne is National’s big- 
gest selling product, is expected to be- 
come an even bigger seller since it has 
been developed in an aqueous form to 
increase its effectiveness. 

National, which was founded in 1900, 
employs about 600 persons, since last 
October has been a subsidiary of Vick 
Chemical Co. Von Rosenstiel brings 
experience well-suited to his new job, 
having previously been ad manager of 
Nepera Chemical Co., like National a 
medium-size ethical drug outfit. 

Curiously, Von Rosenstiel has de- 
voted a large portion of his working 
life and learning to law, but has gen- 
erally found pharmaceutical advertising 
more compelling. He holds three law 
degrees, was admitted to the bar in 
his native Germany (where he was born 
in 1911), as well as New York and New 
Jersey. His only actual practice, how- 
ever, was while in the Army as a mem- 
ber of Justice Jackson’s staff during the 
Nurnberg war crimes trials and as at- 
torney for the Allied Control Council 
for two years in Berlin following his 
discharge. 

Von Rosenstiel came to this country 
as an exchange student in 1935 and, 
as he explains it, “fell in love with 
America and an American, immigrated 
and married [in 1939].” He first en- 
tered the pharmaceutical field as a 
truck unloader for the Schering Corp., 
worked his way up until by 1943, when 
he was drafted, he has taken over the 
duties of Schering’s sales manager. 
When he returned to this country in 
1948, he spent four years as an account 
executive with William Douglas Mc- 
Adams agency handling drug accounts, 
then moved to Nepera. 

A tall, spare man with thinning, gray 
hair and an easy smile, Von Rosenstiel 
devotes his spare time to woodworking, 
including the restoration of an old house 
at Pine Beach (N.J.) as a summer home 
for his family. His wife Marion has 
written two articles about him for the 
Satevepost, often edits articles her hus- 
band writes for trade publications. The 
Von Rosenstiels have four children, 
aged 2 to 13. 
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FOOTNOTES 


A cure for the physician 


We were reminded by the excellent story in the 
current issue of the Saturday Review by associate 
publisher William D. Patterson how seldom it is 
that anything about advertising appears in general 
publications or on radio and television. Mr. Patter- 
son’s story, of course, described the Saturday Re- 
views Fifth Annual Advertising Awards, for dis- 
tinguished advertising in the public interest. In the 
course of it, he took the opportunity to make a 
really persuasive explanation of advertising for the 
general reader. 


There is no point in going into Mr. Patterson’s 
explanation here, but there is a point, we think, in 
wondering why the advertising business is perhaps 
the most under-advertised business with the least 
amount of public relations in the whole galaxy of 
American: industry. In thinking back for examples 
of general media using their own vast facilities to 
acquaint the public with advertising and its eco- 
nomic importance, we came up with a depressingly 
small number. We remember an editorial and at 
least one article in the Reader’s Digest; we remem- 
ber a handful of other magazine articles; we recall 
one rather minor radio series and one short-lived 
and even more minor television program; and we 
remember a fair number of pretty mediocre news- 
paper editorials. On the other hand, we can call to 
mind with no trouble at all any number of critical 
articles, snide jibes and superficial novels which 
have combined to give advertising something less 
than an enviable reputation with the public at 
large. 

At the conclusion of his article Mr. Patterson 
said this: “As an instrument of social control U.S. 
advertising, in the most powerful economy and 
society in the world, should be under continual 
scrutiny by its peers, by its friends, by its critics 
and by the public. This is in the public interest. 
Modern advertising is capable of responsible con- 
duct in the public service. It is the purpose of the 
Saturday Reviews annual awards to recognize 
such conduct and to help maintain standards which 


will encourage the most responsible management. 


of advertising’s tremendous engines of public per- 
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suasion. For it must be remembered that these 
engines, like all other social instruments, could be 
harnessed to destructive rather than constructive 
purposes if either the engineers or the public should 
fail to maintain eternal vigilance.” 4 


We certainly have no quarrel with such remarks, 
especially when they are preceded by an adequate 
description of advertising’s true social and eco- 
nomic role. We can regret, however, that Mr. 
Patterson did not add to the necessity of “con- 
tinual scrutiny” the necessity for a real under- 
standing of advertising. 


The truth is that advertising hardly suffers from 
a lack of scrutiny. It seems to us that scrutiny, by 
the public, is probably more thorough than any 
other industry is subjected to and, by the govern- 
ment, as constant as that for any other single 
industry. The difficulty lies not in the number of 
eyes on the business, but how much understanding 
those eyes may have. 


Surely, media can do a better job of seeing to it 
that those scrutinizing eyes have a better compre- 
hension of advertising than they now do. There 
appears to be among media, however, an almost — 
timid approach to advertising when it comes to — 
mentioning it editorially. There are, naturally, very 
real difficulties implicit in handling advertising as 
an editorial or program subject. Such difficulties, 
however, are not as monumental as others, such 
as sex or segregation, which the ingenuity of editors 
and broadcasters has solved. { 


We don't suggest by any means a blatant 
approach which would offend both a sensitive edi- 
tor and his sensitive public. There is no need for’ 
anything other than an informative and even enter- 
taining approach. The opportunities to present — 
advertising, by its very nature an exciting and 
volatile business which touches everyone in~ 
America, are surely limitless and easily could be 
kept within the standards of any magazine, sta- 
tion or network. It is merely a matter of devoting 
to the job a little of the energies which make the 
U.S. the best informed country in the world. - 


“The Steam 
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